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ou ES. One 
. gloriouſly ended the war in 
. followed by a 
him the honour of thoſe victories that great 
commander had obtained, Amongſt thoſe 
who bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves noder bim, 
the Marquis de Creſſy, by the particular 
friendſhip of the Marſhal who loved him, 
had frequent opportunities of ſhewing what 
zeal, courage, and fortitude can perform in 
the heart of a Frenchman, How happy if ſuch 
" +25 A noble 


| 1 
his country, and that generous emulation na- 
tural to great migds ! 


Tun Marquis had entered into his twenty- 
eighth year, when he appeared anew at court af- 
ter {ix years abſence. Ho uns maſter of kirphlf, 
rich enough, had his deſires been moderate; 
but governed by ambitivus motives, the wealth 
of his anceſtors was not ſafſiciem to ſupport 

gute he aſſumed; his thoughts ' were 
Viidlly employed how to continue, and even 
to heighten it; a noble birth, 2 charming 
perſbu, a thouſand agrerable talents, an eafy 
_ tetper, an engaging air, 4 falſe heart, 8 
great deal of eraft, the art of — 
anne and 
—— Such characters 


TH 


virtue is more attractive than virtue itſelf; 
and he who pretends to have it, has many 
advantages over him who is really poſſeſſed 
ol it. The Marquis de Creſſy ſoon becams 
the admiration of both ſexes : the men ſought 
to gain his fricadſhip, the women to win 
7 his aſſections; but thoſe who endedvoured to 
= engage him, ſound one bercier in his heave d 
ficult to force. Of all paſſions, interell is 
leaſt acceſſible to the attacks of pleaſure; 


were offered him, however flattering: to his 
vanity. The envied title of a happy man, 
touched him leſs than the bopes of an alliance, 
Without diſcovering his deſigns, bis indiffer- 
t pleaſe; but the difficulty animated thoſe 

| An whole 


C3 J 
tenderneſs of heart, and timid deſhes, 


regulated by decency, appeared worthy to van- 
formed to render her happy who could rouc 
. 
4 66 ON | 
|; Mapariz the Countels de Raiſel, and Ms: 
demoiſelle du Bugei, were amongſt the laſt. 
The Counteſs had been two years the wi- 
dow of a huſband the could never love, 
whoſe advanced age and peeviſh humours 
ughr nothing of marriage but its diſguſts, 
and might have determined her to a life of 
Hberty. She was almoſt twenty ſix, her ſtu- 
ture was tall and majeſtic, her eyes full of 
fire and ſpirit, her open countenance indi- 
cated the nobleneſs and candour of her mind ; 
ſweetneſs, generoſity, formed her 
3) incapable of diſguiſe herſelf, ſhe 
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1 
gain her friendſhip ; but when once ſhe loved; = 
the loved ſo tenderly, that nothing lefs than 
meriting ber hatred could reſtore ber to in- 
difference. An illuſtrious birth and a princely 
| fortune were the leaſt advantages ſuch a wo» 
man as Madame de Raiſe! could offer to the 
— ale lg ; 


| 6 juſt ſixteen ; all 
ber face and perſon; her mind, naturally 
quick and penctrating, had nevertheleſs thoſe 
Bugei, who tenderly loved her, had juſt 
not great, moſt of her father's depending on 
benefattions he received from the king, yet 
. the ſervices it had 
pt a3 done 


(T9 


dos the ſtate, her own beauty and merit, might 
have promiſed her a very different fate from 
that to which love and intereſt made her an 
unhappy victim. 

Bucu were the two perſons M. de Creſly 
Inſpired with the firſt ſentiments of love they 
had ever known. They were related, and 
friendſhip beſides united them ; but the dif- 
ference of their ages did not allow of that in- 
tithacy between them which baniſhes all re- 
Terve. The Counteſs kept her ſecret from 
prudence, and Madame du Bugei knew not 
the had one to confide. 


. vn Creffy met oftener with Adelaide 
In a houfe where ſhe was intimate. He ob- 
He felt a ſecret pleaſure in diſcovering the 


impref- 


165 


— madeten + leces to; ap 


and fincere; but he was far from confining 
his ambition do ſuck 8 fortune as bers, and 


therefore rejefted at firſt all thoughts of 
taking advantage of Adelaide's ſentiments in 
his favour: But time, vanity, defire, per- 
haps love, overthrew this prudent reſolution, 
and offered him a way of indulging the in- 
; | clination Madame du Bugei had diſcovered, 
Z without changing the plan he had formed for 
4 his own advancement, = 


| Taos concealing from every eye the new 

ſentiments he felt, he affected to pay her no 
marks of diſtinc ion which might betray them, 
and confined himſelf to thoſe ſervices alone 
which might diſcover his tenderneſs to ber- 
® (elf. This cunduct produced the effect he 
expected: Adelaide believed ſhe was beloved; 


ker heart, already prepaſſaſſad, was by de- 
; A4 os 5 
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grees inflamed; and ber paſſion became. ſo 
powerful, that th perfidy, and ingratitade of 
— — 
it or make him leſs dear to her. 


Mapauns de Gerſay, at whoſe houſe Ade- 
kide and the Marquis met ſo frequently, was 
ſifter to the late Count de Raiſel ; neverthe- 
leſs ſhe did not viſit his widow, with whom 
ſhe had gone to law, about ſome claims very 
ill founded, as it appeared. But as ſhe judg- 
ed otherwiſe, and the affair was but lately 
decided, ber reſentment (till ſubſiſted. This 
accident was the reaſon why Madame de 
Raiſel and Adelaide never oace diſcovered 
they were rivals. 


| Tas bouſe where M. du Bugei lived 
had a garden, one of the doors of which 
opened on a publick walk. M. de Creſſy 
prevailed on Adelaide to take advantage of 
this to facilitate theix meeting in the evenings. 
the 


[9] 


The fine weather juſt then beginning made 
theſe walks very natural ; ſhe could not ima- 
gine there was any danger in granting him 
this favour; ſhe came from home attended 
by a governeſs, who eaſily yielded to the de- 
r pupil, without foreſecing 

the perils to which they expoſed ber. M. 
de Creſſy availing himſelf of the advantages 
experience and art gave him over her, by con- 
tinually increaſing the flame, brought her at 
length to confeſs all the tenderneſs ſhe ſelt for 
him : a dangerous confeſſion, the truth of 
which a lover always diſputes, till that mo- 
ment when from proof to proof he has ex- 
| terted one, aher which doubtls removed and 
deſire flies. 


Man while Madame de Raiſel, who did 
not find reaſon oppoſe her inclinations ar- 
deatly wiſhed to attach the Marquis. The 
reſerve 
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reſerye of her ſex, and her natural medeſty, 
would nt permit her to make the firſt ad- 
Vances; and although ber intentions might 
have juſtified her, yet the feared to take the 
beaſt flep. She thought it ſhameful io cm- 
ploy the mediation of a friend, and to pur- 
chaſe by a kind of meanneſs a happineſs ſhe 
would bluſh to have fo obtained; and which 
would be continually diſturbed by the nacer- 
tainty ſhe would be in, as to the motives that 
had determined M. de Crefſy to requeſt her 
hand. Her heart was too delicate to owe 
any thing to fortane; the ſought after a 
happineſs more precious than what ſatisfics 
the deſires of ordinary minds: It was the de- 
lights of mutual tenderneſs; of an union, 
the bonds of which, formed by love, friend- 
Chip, „ 
— 


Tas 


(nn) 


Tus Marquis, how great ſcever his am- 
buon, did not pretend to aſpire to Madame 
de Raiſel, who had juſt refuſed a propaſal, 
after which it ſeemed vain for any one i@ 
make offers ; he was far from imagining be 
was happy enough to pleaſe her; when by 
| was under of letting ſomewhat that might 
| diſcover ber paſhan eſcape, gave her an air 
of reſerve and uneaſmeſa, little adapted to at- 
dame de Raiſel, charming every where but 
in his company, loſt wherever ſhe ſaw him 
that vivacity which made her ſo amiable, and 
gave = grace to all ſhe did; ſhe was cither 
Meat, or what the ſaid was fo ordinary, that 
the Marquis, diſpleaſed at the (criouſnels of 
her manner, had almoſt a diſlike to ber. 
WrrLsT Adelaide abandoned herſelf to 


the ſcducing charms of a paſſion the ſweets of 
which 


4 1 


1 
which were undiſturbed ; hilt Madame de 
Raiſel, every day more enamoured, indulged 
a tenderpeſs that ingroſſed all her thoughts, 
the Marchioneſs d' Elmont, inſpired by vani- 
ty, or perhaps ſome motive leſs excuſable, un- 
dertook to vanquiſh the indifference of M. de 
Creſſy, or if the could not inſpire him with 
love, at leaſt to engage him in that ſort of 
commerce where caprice and liberty, taking 
the place of ſentiment, diveſt love of all thoſe 


pleaſing illuſions which ſupport it, degrade it 


to an inclination in which the heart has no 
regret. Madame d'Elmoat was one of thoſe 
women, 'who'poſſeſſing none of the virtues of 
their own ſex, fooliſhly adopt the vices of the 
other, which they pretend to imitate. | Thus 
zn the place of ſolidity and judgment, they 
* u and Jicentioningls ; 


. 


abandonitg themſelves to the depravity of their 
name of men, becauſe unworthy of that of 
that reſerve, that modeſty, that delicacy of 
GI which ought AD 4. 


r 
tion for M. de Creiſy, and it was not long be- 
fore the diſcovered the deſign ſhe had to en- 
gage him; but as an affair of this nature 
was neither ſuitable to his views, or the real 
fitnation of his heart, it was abſolutely re- 
jefted; he pretended to be "ignorant of the 
Marchioneſs's intentions, and carefully avoid» 
ber; while he paid all the reſpect due 
to her ſex and rank, he well knew how to 


elude her purſuits, 1 
her attacks. 


MAaDaME 


= 
4 
© 
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obſtacle to her wiſhes, he refolved to difturb 


[us 
& Plmoar's pride, and the high 
opinion ſhe had of herſelf, perſuaded her that 
the man who could reſiſt the advances ſhe had 
was not fo much defended by indif- 
as already fixed by ſome ſecret and 
ided by ſpite and curioſity, ſhe obſerved 
the Marquis's behaviour, ſet ſpies to watch all 
and was not long in difcovering = 
du Bagei was the objeft of bis 
: Thus looking on her as the only 


an intrigue which ſhe believed much farther 
advanced than it really was, and deprive 
Adelaide of a happineſs ſhe herſelf wiſhed 


put on the 
A 


where malice and revenge eaſily 


c Elmont, informed of 
is, and how conſtantly the Marquis ge- 
her, wrote to M. du Buget, to It 
form him that 2 young lord who 
the court had every 1 rendezvous 
wit} Ie derbter. T bbs ee het 
under the guiſe of 
friendſhip for M. du Bugei, the pierced the 
heart of Adelaide with the firff diſtreſs the 
had yer felt. It was not enough to hear the 
teproaches of an enraged father, to receive his 
poſitive never more to ſee the 
object of her love, by diſcovering to her 
where this ſecret might end, ſhe 
was taught to fear this lover, already too dear 
to her, had not for her that reſpect and ten- | 
derneſs ſhe ſo well merited from 


Madaus 


nying a truth her coufuſion too plainly di- 
covered ; a ſincere confeſſion of all that had 
paſſed between her and the Marquis extreme- 
ly embarraſſed M. du Bugei. M. de Creſſy had 
faid nothing that could diſcover his real ſca- 


timents; he had neither made offers nor aſked 1 


favours, and his expreſſions were ſo guarded, 
they gave little light to his deſigns; it was 
only plain that Adelaide loved, and believed 


Marquis, and earneſtly wiſhed his daughter's 


happineſs; he reſolved to * F M. * * 4 | 


to declare himſelf ; aad not chuſing to appear 


in the affair, dictated the following billet to 


Adelaide, who wrote, it without daring to 
diſpute. | | 


PHE honour you have done me, Monſieur, in 
favouring me ſo often with your compa- 


oy, bas been remarked by ſome people, whofrom 
thence 
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thence take occaſion to believe me imprudent. 
Accuſe me neither of whim nor uopolireneſs, 
if 1 change my conduct towards you, and 
avoid for the future all coaverſatioa with 
you in public or private, at leaſt till my 
father authorizes me to ſee you, If you do 


Sas wept ſo bitterly while ſhe wrote, that 

her father, affeſted with the tears he ſaw her 
ſhed, ſtept towards a balcony, and leaned on 
it to conceal his emotion. Adelaide, who 
judged of the pain her lover would feel by 
what ſue ſuffered, without refleting ſhe had 
placed happineſs within his reach, thought 
= only of the loſs of thoſe interviews that 
= charmed her ſo much; and ſeizing that mo- 
ment, unobſerved by her father, wrote theſe 
words on a bit of paper : 


B 29 


1 
b Fo bid you forget me ? Ah never ! They 
forced me to write : nothing can 
« oblige me to think or Jefite it.” 


P bs 


* 


Sex (jd this paper into her „ 
cloſed it haſtily : it was immediately diſ. 
patched ; and ſhe expected the anſwer with 
all the inquietnde that fear and love can oc- 
oer 


* 
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but be was penetrated with ſo tender an 
emotion in reading the bit of paper, on which 
he found fo convincing u proof of Adelaide 
love, that he was tempted to ſacrifice all his 
ſchemes of wealth and grandeur, to the 
charms of that Gncere happineſs be would 
find in the poſſeſſion of an amiable maid who 


had he not ſtrengthened it by his affiduitics, 
by the preference he ſhewed her; in ſhort, 
perſuading her that he loved her with ar- 
dour. While he reflected with concern on 
the pain his refuſal would occaſion ber on 
the reproaches ſhe might ſo juſtly make, he 
fek at the bottom of his heart that ſentiment 
ef truth and nature imprints there, that 
B2 rears 


( 20 ] 
tears from our errors the veil with which ſelf- 
love conceals them, makes us bluſh at our 
faults, and ſeek to reform them; a ſentiment 
which perhaps would direct us more ſecurely 
than the ſtudied reſearches of reaſon, were we 
able to hear its voice, and follow its dictates. 
What a pleaſing image offered itſelf to M. 
Creſſy, if facrificing ambition to tenderneſs, 
duty, love, he had filled the boſom of Ade- 


have partakenet- ee 
eyes of her we love the ſweet ſatisfact ion we 
hare diffuſed there ! What happineſs is equal 
to.the certainty of having filled up thoſe en · 
geagements a generous mind owes to itſelf ! 


Hs repreſented to himſelf a pleaſing image 
of this felicity, but could not- reſolve to pur- 
chaſe it at the price of all his hopes. He 
* in olent agitations; but at 

length 


11 
length love and deſire yielding to ambition 
(the unconquerable bias of his heart) he 
wrote the following, anſwer to Mademoiſelle 
du Bugei. 


MAaDEMOISELLE, 


N 2THING can conſole me for having 
been the innocent cauſe why any ons 
has dared to blame the conduct of a perſon ſo 
reſpectable as you : I ſhall always approve of 
whatever you do, without thinking myſelf 
intitled to aſk your reaſons. How happy 
ſhould I be, Mademoiſclle, if my fortune, 
and the meaſures it obliges me to take, did 
not deprive me of the delightful hopes of an 
honour, which my reſpect and my ſentiment 
perhaps merit, but which my preſent ſitua- 
tion does not permit me to aſpire to? 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
82 22 4 
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Tuts letter was delivered to M. du Bugei, 
In conſequence of the orders he had given. 
As he had other views for his daughter, which 
nothing but the deſire he had to ſatisfy her 
could make him alter, he looked on the 
Marquis's excuſe as a happy method of fol- 
bowing his firſt intentions, without contra 
difling Adelaide's inclinations. He did not 
imagine love had made an impreſſion fo diffi- 
cult to efface ; he looked on her attachment 
as'a warm, but momentary paſſion, which 
time and diffipatioa would eaſily conquer. 
The favourable opinion he had of M. de 
Creſſy's character, would not permit him to 
Believe he had formed. the horrid deſign of 
ſeducing her. He thought a girl without ex- 
perience might caſily deceive herſelf, and 
miſtake for love thoſe polite marks of at- 
tention, and thoſe flattering compliments, 
which galantry has rendered cuſtomary in the 

= 4 


1 


yay world. M. du Bugei was a man of pro» 
biry and honour ; qualities which always in- 
cline one to judge favourably of the condut 
of others. | 


He ordered his daughter to be called, and 
giviog her the letter he had juſt received: It 
belongs to you, Madamoiſclle, to determine, 
ſaid he, how fac M. de Creſſy's conduct is 
blameable with reſpect to you. If he (aid 
he loved you, be has deceived you, and you 
| have in your hands a convincing proof of it. 
At your age one is caſily duped ; but let this 
miſtake undeccive you, and teach you to avoid 
for the future whatever may betray you ints 
the like crrors. I will not, continued he, 
add to the pain I ſee you feel, by a more ſe- 
vere remonſtrance. I excuſe your weakneſs, 
provided you do not indulge it, and render 
yourſelf worthy of my future favour by 8 
34 more 
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more exact conduct. You ate dear to me; 


Adelaide ; you know I love you; but I can- 
not promiſe to preſerve my tenderneſs for 
you, if you are weak enough to abandon your- 
ſelf to an inclination you ought to bluſh you 
ever indulged. 


 ManpenorstLLiE du Bugei was in no con- 
dition to reply ; her heart, overwhelmed with 
ſorrow, had no room for other ſentiments ; 
tears ran down her face, and bathed the fatal 
letter that had juſt deſtroyed her happineſs, 
and darkened all her proſpects: ſhe fell at 
M. du Bugei's feet, and beſought him to per - 
mit her to paſs a few days at Chelles. She 
wiſhed, at preſent, for nothing but freedom 
to afflit herſelf without reſtraint. M. du 
Bugei conſented more readily, as he hoped 
the pleaſure of viſiting again the companions 
of her childhood would reſtore peace to her 

heart, 


| 1 


heart, and baniſh from it the remembrance 


Tus governeſs was diſmiſſed, and her 
place ſupplied by a new chambermaid, who 
attended Adelaide to Chelles. The key of 
the garden door was depoſited in M du Bu- 
gei's apartment. While he thanked Madame 
d'Elmont for her information, he took 
care to engage her to ſecrecy ; and as it was 
nobody's intereſt to divulge the affair, it was 
buried in ſilence. M. de Creſſy learnt Ade- 
laide's retreat from a ſervant of his, who 
was related to the chambermaid who 
attended her. Her departure aſſected him: in 
the long converſations they had had together, 
M. de Creſſy was too well acquainted with 
Adelaide's ſentiments, to doubt of the pain it 
would give her. He knew her pride was 
equal to her tenderneſs, When he called to 
| mind 
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mind all he had nid to her, and his conduf, 
after ſo many aſſurances of 4 paſſion ſhe had 
no reaſon to doubt, he believed ſhe would 
deſpiſe him ; that he mult be the object of 
her ſcorn, perhaps her hatred ; he who had 
been ſo of her tendereſt regard, and the 
fondeſt wiſhes of her heart. Without any 
intention to repair his faults, be wiſhed to 
leſſen them in Adelaide's eyes; he undertook 
to juſtify ſo cruel a procedure; and ſeizing 
an opportunity chance preſented of conveying 
a letter to her, he reſolved to write ; but 
how ? What wat it poſſible for him to ſay 
after what he had done ? What excuſe can 
be accepted by a heart deceived in its foudeſt 
hopes ? What ſatisfy one whoſe jud, is 
too juſt to be impoſed on a ſecond time ? 
There are certain characters whoſe noble ſim- 
plicity embarraſſes art itſelf in its own de- 
vices: it is impoſſible to impoſe upon thei, 


121 
unleſs by abaſing truth, in order to ſeduce 


PS it permitted to a wretch, who has 
prived himſcif of happineſs, to 
pardon and your pity ? Never did love 
kindle a purer or more ardent flame, thasm 
that which burnt in my heart for the amiable 
Adelaide. Why was I not allowed to give 
proofs of it ſhe had 8 right to expe ? 
Mademoiſele ! how could I dare to unite 
deſtiny to that of an ambitious many 
all of whoſe wiſhes you perhaps could not ſu · 
| tixfy ? Who even in poſſeſſing you, although 
of a treaſure ſo dear and precious, 
regret thoſe cnjoyments, leſ worthy 


11 


no doubt, but which he is accuſtomed to re- 
gard with deſire and hope. I conſeſs to you 
a ſhameful weakneſs, which makes me con- 
temptible to myſelf, which I wiſh to con- 
quer; who can ſo powerfully aſſiſt me to do 
fo as yourſelf ? Yet I dare not promiſe myſelf 
ſucceſs. Pity, but do not deſpiſe me ; let me 
not ſink under your diſpleaſure. May a ge- 
nerous compaſſion yet intereſt you for a man 
you once eſteemed, who adores you, who 
loſes you, and deteſts himſelf. 


Tuts letter was delivered at Chelles to 
Mademoiſelle du Bugei, by her maid, who 
made no memtiem from whence it came, 
and ſeemed ignorant of how much coaſc- 
quence it was to her miſtreſs. 


Abra had read the firſt ſhe received 


from M. de Creſſy too often not to know his 
| hand ; 


5 1 


hand ; ſhe opened it with violent emotions ; 
and ſo great was her confuſion, that it was 
not till after ſhe had read it ſeveral times, 
that ſhe knew what it contained. Such ten- 
der expreſſions, ſo extraordinary a ſecret diſ- 
covered, affected her at firſt ; bur, on farther 
refleftion, contempt was the only ſentiment 
ſhe felt for the man who could prefer intereſt. 
to the love he profeſſed. Tears of regret and 
indignation eſcaped from her eyes. Ah! 
what does he demand, cried ſhe ? Of what 
conſequence to him is my friendſhip or my 
hatred ? Ah, good God ! which of us ought 
moſt to excite compaſſion ? Peaceful, happy, 
before I liſtened to his falſe profeſſions, I 
taſted a pleaſure in loving him whoſe ſweet- 
| nels was without alloy. To ſee him, filled 
me with delight; it ſatisfied my innocent 
wiſhes. My love, unknown to him, un- 
known even to myſelf, was a pleaſure fo 

{weet, 
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ſweet, ſo perfect. Ab ! why has he depri ved 
me of it? Why has he acquainted me with 
another, ſince he muſt raviſh it from me ? 1 
know, continued ſhe. Ah 1 how cruel are the 
men ! They love to nouriſh in our hearts the 
they themſelves ſhed there; and love 


would never give us pain, were not the ob- 
jet of it unworthy of the ſentiments 


Sus interrupted her reflections to peruſe 
the letter anew, and weigh every expreſſion 
ſeemed to ſearch for what ſhe wiſhed 
in vain to find. Her maid came to inform 
her, that her anſwer or her orders were ex- 
pefted. Adelaide conſidered ſome moments; 
ſhe was doubtful what ſhe ought to do ; but 
all at once reſolving, Go, ſaid ſhe to her maid, 
and let him know, who dares expect an 
anſwer from me, that my ficſt letter contained 


even reflectiom itſelf, continually leading it to 
the object of irs love, inſenſibly leſſens the 
cauſe of its complaints, or at leaſt places ir 
a diſtance ; nod in ſome bappy moment, re- 
preſents in the moſt favourable light all chat 
can cxtenuate his guilt. M. de Creſſy's ap- 
| parent frankoeſs produced the effeft he cx. 
: Adelaide ceaſed to deſpiſe him; © 
leſs culpable; and it was 
of her own 
want 


r 
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want of power to beſtow upon him all the 


bleſſings he aſpired after, alone poſſeſſed her 
heart. 


WHILE ſhe was affliting herſelf at Chelles, 
while the Marquis continued to write to her, 
and ſhe was reſolute in making him no re- 
turns, and while ſhe bewailed her father's 
orders, who preſſed her ro return home, a 
magnificent entertainment was preparing at 
court, which was to conclude with a ball. 
Adelaide, and Mademoiſelle de C. as a par- 
ticular mark of diſtinftion, were to accom- 
pany thither the young princeſs of * . 


* 
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A the ladies appointed to dance, were 
buſy in chuſing thoſe ornaments which would 
beſt ſer off their charms. Madame de Raiſel 
had given orders for a ſet of jewels ſhe was 
this day to appear in ; ſhe was herſclf at the 


ä | tire- 
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re- woman 's, who was to provide a drefs 
for her, in order to make choice of what 
diamonds ſhe would have fixed on the ſlecves, 
on the neck, and on the claſps, to adorn her 
habit. While ſhe was thus buſied, a ſcarf 
u returned to the tire-woman, about which 
3 | ſhe had made ſome miſtake. A gold one was 
XZ aſked, and in the hurry of her affairs ſhe had 
made a ſilver one. Madame de Raifel ex- 
amined the ſcarf, and found it ſo handiome, 
ſo rich, and done with ſo much taſte, that 
ſhe could not reſiſt the deſire ſhe had to pur 
chaſe it. Oa her return home, after having 
= combated for ſome time an inclination this 
Cart inſpired, the yielded to the pleaſure of 
IJ inddlging it: ſhe wrote to N. de Creſſy a 
IJ dillet, and ſent with it the ſcarf, at a time 
hen ſhe was certain he was not at home, by 
= = man out of livery, who could not be known 
W to belong to her. M. de Creſſy received this 

. C mag- 
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magaikficent ſcarf in the evening, but gare 
| much leſs attention to is than the billet which 
ied it, Where he found: theſe 


words : 
Auen, timid paſſion, fearful of diſco- 
, intereſts me in the ſecrets of your 
heart; you.are thought to be indifferent; 
| ſcem to me inſenſible; perhaps you are hap- 
py and diſcreet. Condeſcend to inform me 
the Gruatian of your mind, and be aſſured 
I merit this confidence; if you love no one, 
wear at the ball the ſcarf I ſend you : this 
complaiſance may perhaps conduct you to 
a lot many envy. She who inclines to pre- 
fer you to all your ſex is worthy of 
=_ | - cares; ſhe is worthy of them in all reſpects 
and the ſtep ſhe has taken to inform you 
it, is the ficſt weakneſs with which ſhe 


* 


reproach herſelf, 
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Tuts billet diſturbed M. de Creſſy; he 
recollected all the women who had ever ſhewn 
an inclination for him, but endeavoured in 
vain to diſcover who was the author of it. 
Of all the women of his acquaintance Ma- 
dame de Raiſel was the only one he never 

of, At haſt, in ſpite of all appear · 
ances to the contrary, he 
that this wes one of Madame d*Elmonte's 
pleafantries. He determined therefore not to 
wear the ſcarf, and thought no more 
of it. 


unn the day of the ball arrived, the 
Marquis felt an extreme pleaſure in the hopes 
of ſeeing Adelaide again; he could not believe 
2 love once ſo tender could be already extin- 
; he thought it only a little cooled, 
would animate it anew, and procure 
C 2 i 
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his pardon, could he ſpeak to her. He 
v reſolved to ſacrifice nothing to her, 
yet he could not deprive himſelf of the fatiſ- 
faction of being beloved. Amongſt a crowd 
of noble youths, adorned with all the ſplen- 
dour magnificence can beſtow, the Marquis 


de Creſſy was ſo graceful, ſo diſtinguiſhed by 
his air and dreſs, ſo formed to eclipſe all 


around him, that the inſtant he appeared, 
he attracted the eyes, and gained the ſuffrages 
& all, 


ADELAIDE was dancing wh he entered; 
a Whiſper which aroſe made her caſily diſ- 


cover it was he ; ſhe caſt down her eyes, and 
durſt no more lift them, afraid of meeting his. 
Her diſorder was ſo great ſhe could hardly 
continue the dance; and when ſhe finiſhed, 
the order the received to take him out, af- 


Wi 


feed her ſo much, ſhe was forced to beg to 
be excuſed : her agitation was ſo viſible, they 
were obliged to lead her into a ſaloon, to 
| give her freedom to recover her ſcattered 
| n 10 


Wurz ſhe returned, the Marquis fixed 
his eyes on her with an air of concern, which 
did not eſcape Madame d'Elmonte's notice, 
beſide whom he ſat ; ſhe was juſt rallying 
bim with ſo much ſharpneſs, that he could 
not refrain from anſwering ber with — 
what of the ſame ſpirit. 


| MaDawez de Raiſel was near enough to 
hear what paſſcd ; ſhe was vexed to obſerve 
| that the Marquis did not wear the ſcarf ſhe 
had ſent him. She diſcovered by ſomewhat 


he ſaid to Madame d'Elmonte, that he ſuſ- 
C 3 pected 
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pected that lady was the perſon who had 
wrote to him : ſhe rofe to interrupe a con- 
ver ſatian that difpleaſed her; and approach 
ing the March ĩoneſs, addrefled herfelf to her, 
to oblige her to break off the diſcourſe ſhe had 
begun. The Marquis, who was tired with Ma-. 
dame d Elmonte, was ſo charmed with the ſer - 
vice Madame de Raifel had done him, that for 
the firſt time he behold her with attentian. 


Sus was this evening ſo lovely, her air ſo 
to ſee her, without conſeſſing ſhe was formed 
to inſpire reſpect and love: ſhe rallied the 
Marchioneſs on the bad humour ſhe had 
ſhewn, bantered M. de Creſſy as the occaſion 
of it, and diſcovered ſo much wit and ſpirit 
in this little pleaſantry, that the Marquis was 

Fe > n eg 
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aſtoniſhed how he bad ſeen her ſo often with- 
be RN 


* 12 be withed for was to approach | 
S 
portunity of placing himſelf beſide ber. He 
{pake for ſome time without ber dcigning to 
reply, or ſeeming to notice what he ſaid : this 
contemptuous ſilence piqued the Marquis en- 
— he ππ har, ho cliher TI 
| had tonched her. I never deceived you, an- 
ſwered Mademoiſelle du Bugei. but time and 
circumſtances change the diſpoſition of our 
hearts; if mine are changed, youhave no rea- 
fon w complain : nevertheleſs, as 1 do not 


know who informed my father of a conduRt 
C4 with 
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with which I reproach myſclf, you will oblige 
me if you leave me. Ihe noble indignation 
with which ſhe pronounced theſe words, diſ- 
concerted M. de Creſſy; he wanted to con · 
tinue the diſcourſe, but ſhe roſe without 
liſtening to him, and placed herſelf elſewhere. 
This coldneſs and contempt affected the Mar- 
quis more than love had ever done; be 
thought without Adelaide, without her ten- 
 derneſs, no peace, no happineſs remained for 
him. He was torn with regret at having of- 
fended her ; he reſolved to recover her af- 
ſections whatever it might coſt ; and leaving 
the ball as ſoon as with'decency he could, he 
flew home to write to ener 
his letter that very aight 


12 


R could not help 
obſerving the Marquis's motions ; ſhe ſaw 
the effect her indifference had produced ; 


S * 
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but, far from rejoicing at the pain ſue had 
occaſioned, ſhe felt a real grief herſelf the 
moment he retired. Madame de Raiſel ſaw 
her ſorrow, and demanded the cauſe of it 
with fo tender a ſolicitude, that Adelaide, 
deeply aſſected, let fall ſome tears, The 
preſſing her to her boſom, let her under- 
ſtand, that ſhe ſuſpected loye was the cauſe 
of her diſtreſs. This is neither a time nor 
place to intruſt you with the cauſe of my 
emotions, replied Mademoiſelle du Bugei ; 
| but when I return from Gerſay, where I ſhall 
paſs ſome days, I will requeſt your indul- 
| gence and advice. Madame de Raiſel pro- 
from a zealous and ſincere friend; they con- 


tinved talking together till the princeſs, who 
was retiring, ordered Adelaide to be iaform- 
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ind, who werghnd 10 bare a place where ſh: 
aus 'not ut fiberty to reflect on what alone 


— — 


Dr 
liſtened oaly 10 the diftates. ef duty ; but 
Abe eps which reaſon obliges us to take, 
. * 
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ment, and begun perhaps to regret ber 

Haughtineſs, when Elenor her maid brought 
n letter which bad juſt come from the Mar- 
quis: ſhe opened it eagerly, and read the ſol | 
Vo i me too kerercly Mademoiſelle; 
I muſt fay you puniſh me doo ſeverely: 
however guilty I may'appear, you-carry-your 
55 a2 mind 
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a mind ſo gentle as yours, i the aſſined 
proof of a contempt 1 cannot ſapport, No, 
charming Adelaide, your unhappy lover cane 
not live ant! be the object of your hatred, 
Ah ! reſtore me to your former goodneſs 1 
ſet any value on this precious blefling'; evay 
| thing will ſcem caſy to obtain it ! But dare 
| I hope for the happiteſs once offered me? 
| Shall I be permitted to requeſt it? Willitbe 
granted me ? Yes, if you deſire it. Conſent 
to peak to me; I have a thouſand things w 
| talk of; your fips muſt pronounce my par- 
hate me ; nay, that you love me ſtill; do 

the moſt paſſionate of lovers, and the moſt 
penitent that ever lived ; deign to regulate 
bis future life ; his fate is in your hands: Ah . 
what will he not ſacrifice to convince you he 
4 you 


WITH ; 
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wWiru what joy did the tender Adelaide 
receive theſe flattering aſſurances of a change 
ſo little hoped for or expected! Elenor's | 
preſence could not ſappreſs her tranſports : 
Ah, what have I read! cried ſhe : have not 
my eyes deceived me ? Is it poſſible, that re- 
covered from the fatal ambition that tore him 
from me, he has indeed reſolved to ſacrifice it | 
to his love? What ! ſhall every moment of my |} 
future life be ſpent with him? Will he for 
ever love me? May I confeſs that I love, that 
I adore him? Shew to all the world thoſe 
ſentiments I have been told I onght to bluſh 
at, that it was ſhameful to indulge, and pain- 
fal to ſuppreſs ? Ah ! what a fate, what a 
happy fate is that which will for ever unite 
us! Enchanted by thoſe pleaſing ideas, 
Madcmoiſelle du Bugei wrote as follows: 
PO a NO, | 
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O, I do not, I never could hate you ; my 
duty, and the obedience I owed to my. 
father's commands, could only oblige me to, 
withdraw from you the appearance of my 
friendſhip. If my eſteem, if my reliance on 
you are heceſſary to the happineſs of your 
life, you know how you may for ever aſſure 
yourſelf of them. I have promiſed, my word 
is engaged neither to ſee you or ſpeak wick 
you ; I will not abuſe the indulgence of a 


father, who has pardoned me with ſo much 
goodneſs ; and what could I fay to you in 
the interview you demand ? Of what im- 
portance, whether my mouth pronounce your 
pardon if my heart grants it, if my hand 
leaves you no room to doubt you have al- 
ready obtained it ? If indeed you love me, 
think there is only one proof of your tender- 
neſs which vou can offer Ad:liide. | 


ELENXOR 
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ELxnon took the care of delivering this 
billee to M. de Creſſy; and Mademoiſelle du 
Bugei, after reading his a thouſand times, 
went at length to reſt, with more tranquillity 
than ſhe had done for ſome time paſt. The 
maid who waited on Adelaide, was one of 
thoſe mercenary fouls who are governed 
wholly by intereſt ; who ſee no farther into 
the conſequence of thoſe intrigues in which | 
| chance or neceſliry has cogaged them, than 

| the profits they may draw from them, with- 
out troubling themſelves about what is too 
often the reſult of their enterprires. Gained 
over by M. de Crefly, ſhe ſerved him with 
zeal, and his liberality entirely attached her 
to him. While the delivered Adelaide's bil- 
let to him, ſhe gave an exact recital of the joy 
his had occaſioned. The Marquis was fired 
with this detail, he burnt with impatience to 
ſee Mademoiſelle du Bugei : He complained 
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obſerved where M. du Bugei kept the key of 
that door which opened to the public garden, 


which ſhe could cafily get poſſeſſion of during. 
the day, unlock the door, and replace it again 
without being obſerved. M. dn Bugei went 


arly to reſt, and his danghter uſually walk 
Y ing very he M. de Creffy might paſs ſome 


He accepted this propofat with tranfporr, 
gave her a letter for her miſtreſs, filled with 


the tendereſt proteſtations of eternal love, and 
| the warmeſt aſſurances that he would con 


her 


to Elener of her miſtreſs's refulat : he foamed 
ſoaffetted with it, ther the git who doubmd: 
| not he Would reward her gencemanſly, if ſhe 
could procure him a pleafure hu fo , 

| loagrd for, offered to introduce hier the ſame. 
evening into the garden, and convinced hin 
| how caſily this might be effefted. She had. 


+ 
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her of his ſincerity, by the moſt public and 
undoubted proofs. Elenor, who was ſatiſ- 
fied. with his acknowledgments, left him, 
after having concerted what hour he ſhould 
be at the garden door, and on the ſignal ſhe 
would make to inform him of the moment 
when he might appear. 

M. vn Creſſy paſſed all next day full of 
impatience for the happy time that was to in- 
troduce him to Adelaide; he thought of 
nothing but the pleaſure he would feel in 
hearing her once more talk to him with that 
| ſweetneſs and ingenuity that had charmed 

him ſo much. Mademoiſelle du Bugei tri- 
umphed in his heart over all that had oppoſed 
her charms ; the happineſs of loving her, of 
pleaſing her, formed his only ambition ; he 
could not imagine what blindneſs had made 
him neglect ſo precious a bleſſing ; and no- 


101 


thing when compared with her, with her 
love, with the certainty of being the object. 

of it, of her preferable regard, ſcemed to him 
worthy of regret. El 


AT laſt hs clock rack. cleans he went 
to the place 'of rendezvous, he approached 
the door ſoftly, and heard two perſons talking 
within; this gave him ſome uncaſineſs: he 
liſtened, and ſoon diſcovered it was Ade- 
lade and Elenor; he therefore waited in 
ſilence till this laſt ſhould give him the ap- 
pointed ſignal: a branch of a tree caſt over 
the wall iaformed him he might enter; the 
door needed only to be puſhed open, he ſhut 
u again as he had found it, and approached 
the place where Adclaide wiſhed perhaps, 

but did not expect to ſec him. 
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Fus moon ſhone. ſo bright, that Madame 
du Bugei knew. the Marquis. inſtantly; ſur- 
inquietude for ſome time deprived her of all 


power of utterance; ſhe blamed Elenor, ſhe 


was afraid to hear her lover; the Marquis, 
already on his knees, would not quit one of 
her hands which he held between his till he 


had pronounced his pardon. The amiable 


Adelaide yielded to the gentleneſs of her | 


heart; ſhe wept, and the tears love drew 
from her eyes were the ſcal of the pardon 


ſo earneſtly deſired. What vows of eternal; | 


Jove followed this ſweet reconciliation ! what 
pleaſure did Adelaide feel in hearing them 
Notwithſtanding, ſhe was not willing he 
ſhould continue long with her, ſhe preſſed 


him to retire; but Elenor joining with him to 


beg a longer interview, ſhg at laſt conſented; 
| bur 
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but fearing they might be obſerved from 
ſome of the apartments, they agreed to go 
into the public garden, which at this hour 


was mut, and where they were certain of 


ADELAiDE trembled every ſtep;. but af- 
ſured at length, and laſing every idea but 
thoſe which love iaſpired, ſhe walked a long 
renn 
to find himſelf ncar her and in ſo much 
freedom, talked to her with an ardour ſuf- 
ficient to make her forget the wares and 
herſelf. They advanced 3 
water that terminated a parterre. Adelaide 


fat down on the flowery turf which bordered 


it, the Marquis placed himſelf by her ſide, 


and Elenor who' had followed them walked 
at g little diſtance. 
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Turm - converſation became adimated; 
Adelaide had already forgot ſhe had any te- 
proaches to make; hope and joy baniſhed all 
remembrance of her lover's faults, ſhe thought 
only on the pleaſure of ſeeing and hearing 

Tut profonnd ſilence that reigned in thi: 
place, the ſineneſs of the night, the odovrs 
vrhich exhaled from the flowers, the coolne!: 
of the air, too ſultry during the day, the ſo- 
litude they were in, the negligence of Ade- 
laide's dreſs, who was carelcſly wrapt in 2 
flight robe, which the leaſt breath of wind 
blew afide, her head without ornaments, her 
neck half uncovered, fired the Marquis by 
degrees with thoſe deſires fo ardent, ſo impc- 
| tuous, fo difficult to be ſuppreſſed, whea 
the opportunity he had of ſatisfying them | 
ſtill augmented the empire ſenſe had pe 


over reaſon, 
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Tut joy he ſaw in Madame du Bugei's 
to him, the emotions he ſaw on her coun- 
tenance when he preſſed her hand, or dared 
to lift it to his lips, kindled ſo ardent a deſire 
in his boſom, he could no longer reſtrain his 
tranſports. He threw his arms round Ade- 
hide, and tenderly preſſing her to his heart, 
imprinted on her lips one of thoſe kiſſes 
which awake voluptuouſneſs and love. Ade- 
laide ſurprized, yielded for a moment to the 
allurements of pleaſure which was new to her; 
the felt the firſt attacks of that bewitching 
ſenſation which leads to the ſweet delirium, 
where nature, forgetting all that oppoſes her 
deſires, 7 


ſimplicity. 
Bur this  forgetfulneſs was — con- 
fuſed on recollecting herſelf, M. du Bugei 


8 | | D3 com- 


ER 
complaine! of ker lover, inſiſted on Jeaving 
him, but he was on his kaees, he ackgnow- 
ledged his faules, be implared ber forgive- | 
quarrd, and pci haps gave riſe to a new one. 
How often was Aiiciaide diſpleaſed! how 
many pardons did he grant! ſatisfied ber 
innceence was not injurcd by them, ſhe did 
not reflect what all this might coſt her heart. 
How did this ni-he jocreaſe her paſſion ! 
| how worthy did the Marquis appear of her 
aſſections I and how deep were the traces no | 
her mind | | 


Bur at laſt they were obliged to ſeparate, 
day beginning already to appear. They agreed 
before parting that the Marquis ſhould wait 

M. du Bugei's return from the country in or- 
der to ſpeak to him. Adelaide wanted time 


TP _ 

| wo engage ber father, yet afraid the Marquis 
to ſet out with him in fix days, and the” 
Marquis inſiſted on ſeeing her once mord, 
ſhe conſenred to meet him again the eve of 
her departare, permitted him to write to 
him and with the agreeable ſituauon in which 
he now found berſelf. 


Wurz ſhe was indulging theſc pleaſing 
hopes, Madame de Raiſcl lamented the Mar- 
quis's indifference; by continuing to write 
engage, and even intereſt his attention; ſhe 
mad at leaſt the pleaſure of employing him, 
of ſpeaking to him of her paſſion, perhaps of 
nag his heart with thoſe ſcntiments that 
robe her own. She was not furprized be- 
had fot worn the ſcarf, ſince he believed it 
D4 cams 
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came from Madame d Elmonte. Madame d: 
| Raiſe] durſt not diſcover ſhe was the per ſon, 
but wiſhed M. de Creſſy might divine it. 
An unjuſt though perhaps natural impulic 
made her hate Madame d'Elmonte; ſhe ima. 
gined this woman was the cauſe why ſo little 
attention had been paid her letter; ſhe rc. 
ſolved to take from M. de Creſſy all ſuſpicion; Þ 
of its coming from that quarter; and there- 
fore wrote him a billet in theſe terms. 


HEN love and fortune join to pre- 
pare a fate a worthy of you, when 
they would direct your ſteps towards an ob- 
ject that merits your attachment, how can | 
you be guilty of a miſtake ſo mortiſying to 
me? ſhe who has given you a thouſand proofs 
of a ſhameful paſſion merits only your con- 
tempt; it is in vain you ſcarch in her for 2 


heart, all whoſe motions you have been al- 
ſured 
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| ſured are tegulated by the dictates af modeſtly 
and honour. Lift your cycs higher; it is 
amongſt thoſe who arc maſt reſpected you 
will find the perſon who wiſhes for the no- 
tice, the carcs, and even the tenderneſs of 


Tuis billet, ſent with the ſame precaution 
as the firſt, was delivered to the Marquis at 
that moment when, full of Adelaide, he ſeem - 
ed little fitted to receive new impreſſions. 
Notwithſtanding this ſccond declaration af a 
paſſion ſo delicate, the myſtery with which 
it was accompanied, the fortune it raentioned, 
and theſe words, Lift yeur eyes higher, made 
| him conſider attentively. He ſaw himſelf be- 
loved by ſome woman who was rich and of di - 


Ninguiſhed rank. Madame de Raiſel came 
at laſt into his thoughts; her family was ſo 
5 . illuſtri ous, 


"THE 

- Mhaftrious, her manners ſo rear, her for- | 
| rune ſo conſiderable, her alflanccs fo great, 

that ſhe might aſſume this ſtile without pride: 
but when he examined his conduct towards 
her, he rejected a ſuſpicion he thought ſo 
ill founded. What probability that a womah | 
ſo admired ſhould prefer the only man per- 
haps who had neglefted her 


In this confuſion of ideas his ambirion vm 
awaked; he felt this paſſion revived which 
the defire he had to regzin Adelaide had en- 
feebled but not deſtroyed. He beheld tis 
longer in her thoſe ſeducing chartns thar 
once affected him ſo tenderly; his inclination 
for her appeared to him u weakneſs which he 
had already ſacrificed too much, he regrated 
his reconciliativa with her, he was forry he 
had ſeen her again, or ever loved her. But 
he was engaged to her by oaths, by the moſt 
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folemn aſſurances; Honour obliged him to 
fulfil them : but how feeble is her voice in a 
heart where ambition preſides, which aflow- 
ing irſelf to be ſeduced by the charms of 
riches, or the ſplendor of rank, prefers in its 
delirium the appearances of happineſs to 
happineſs irſclf ! This day and the follow- 
ing were paſſed in a war of oppoſite ſenti- 
ments which continually combated each other. 
That on which the Marquis was again to ſee 
| Adclaide arrived, and ſurprized him Mill in 
that uncertainty into which Madame de 
Raiſcl's billet had thrown him. In theſe 
= diſpoſitions it would have becn prudent in 
= the Marquis not to have ſcen Adelaide, to 
have excuſed himſelf to her, and taken ad- 
vantage of her abſence to have determined 
himſelf ; but theſe trifling incidents that give 
; aw to us, have reſerved to themſelves a right 
to follow only thoſc of caprice, 
WHILST 
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_ Wr1L6T the Marquis gave himſclf up to 
yexation, very different emotions filled the 
heart of Madame du Bugci; pleaſed wit! 
her lover, without fear, without diſtruſt, 
relying on his faith, on his love, the happi- 

eſt proſpects opened before her. Wi | 
what complacency, with what delight did 
ſhe reflect ſhe was going to be called by 
that dear name ſhe never heard pronounced | 
without emotion! The pain the Marquis had 
given her was effaced from her remembrance ; 
ſhe thought only of the happineſs that awaited 
her after her return from this ſhort journey, | 
every moment of which ſhe bad alread; 
reckoned. Her imagination, ſeduced by the: 
agreeable ideas, made her Lok forward with 
bope to that moment which was to put 2 
end to them, and deprive her for ever of an 


illuſion fo delightful to her. 


Sin 


Ca] 


Sat ſaw the Marquis with all the tran- 
ſports of a fincere joy, whoſe vivacity ſhe 
did not endeavour to conceal from him. 
They talked a long time of their approach- 
ing onion, of the meaſures they would take 
to haſten it. Theſe projects which they 
formed topether increaſed Madame du Bugei's 
paiety; never had ſhe appeared ſo chearful; 
the Marquis, whoſe deſigns were no longer 
the ſame, had the cruelty to indulge her in 
theſe agreeable illuſioas. The better to con- 
ceal the change, the ſeemed more paſſionate 
than ever; he affected a ſofrened mehiog 
air ; he ſpoke with ttanſports of a flame al- 
ready cooled, whoſe feeble remains had no 
object but his own gratification, 


Resyrtct ceaſcs when love is at an end: 
whether his reficftions had diminiſhed him 
ſo far, as to make him forget the reſpect he 

owed 


111 
owed to Madame du Bugei, or whether her 


confidence, and the facility of abuſing it, in- 


ſpired him with a deſire to try how far love 
and ſecurity will lead a young perſon who 


has no guardian but her own innocence, he 


was bold enough to endeavour to gain by 
ſeduction what he was no longer inclined to 
intitle himſelf to by honourable methods. 
He became importunate, bold; thoſe favours 
| he had raviſhed ſome days before, long diſ- 
puted and. at laſt yielded, did not ſatisfy him; 


he was continually. demanding,” always ob- 
dag pet be Bill had. hace 


Gghs,. Nifled by the violence of his deſires, 
his deceitful tears, his ardent and ſubmiſſive 
intreaties, that phraſe ſo ſimple in appear- 
ance, fo often employed, yet always fo preva- 
lent over a woman's heart, In ds not love 
one, if you love me, a thouſand and 2 
thouſand times repented, diſtreſſed Adelaide; 
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ſhe loved, ſhe could not bear her lover's 
doubt. Every moment he exatted new 
propfs of her tenderucſt; and the more he ob- 
tained, the leſs he ſeemed diſpoſed to ſet bounds 
to his pretenſions. Elenor was at a diſtance, 
the night, which was ſomewhat dark, diffuſed 
agobſcuiity over the place; which was but too 
favourable to M. de Crelly's deſigns. The 
tender and unſuſpicious Adelaide allowed 
hum t@ conduct her under a thick foliage 3 
= abandoned” to. the inprudence of her age, 
= to ignorance of ber danger; to her lover's: 
faith, ſhe ſeemed to have forgot herſelf; her 
heart, wholly poſſclſed: by love, had no ro 
dar any other object: without farcſacing, 
whither- this captious queſtion would lead, 
ſhe bad: told him that he wiſhed his happi- 
waſſprs him of it; ſhe was pronouncing theſe 
| words, when. the raſbaeſs. of the. Marquis, 

which 
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which he carried to extremes, be 
from this dangerous delirium, reſtored her 
reaſon, and gave her ſtrength to oppoſe his 
attempts. 


Sur tore herſelf from his arms, flew from 
the grove, and called aloud on Elenor, with- 
out conſidering whether others might hear. 
. Elenor ran to her; Mademoiſelle du Bugei, 
ſomewhat aſſured when ſhe ſaw her, want- 
ing ſtrength to ſupport herſelf, leaned 
againſt a tree, and hiding her face in the 
girl's boſom, wept with all the appearances 
of the bittereſt ſorrow. The Marquis, 
aſhamed of an enterprize which had been ſo 
unſucceſsfal, threw himſelf at her feet, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to appeaſe her; 
ſhe heard him not, and continued to weep, 
without ſeeming to obſerve either his pre- 
ſence or his ſubmiſſions ; at laſt making an 


effort. 


| 
r 
* 
b 
P 
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—— end adi; ns 
| fieps from him, lifring up to heaven her eyes 
drowned in tcars, O! my father, cried (he, I 
| now feel the truth of what you told me, the 


man who conceals his deſigns from you, 
forms none that are ſafe for ine. $he walked 
about | for ſome time without g going toa greater 
diſtance ; and at laff, buried in thought, and 
leaning on her maid, took the way towards 
dome, without deigning to reply to what the 
vx Marquie ſad ſo often to her. She was Juſt 
| going to enter when he dag her, and be- 
fooght her to hear him = 


I w1LL hear nothing, chown 
Ideſpiſe, 1 hate you. L can now gueſs the 
reaſons of your ſtrange conduct to a girl to 
| whom you owed reſpect, and which no other 

bat yourſelf would have choſen for the ob- 


la of an amuſement which the vileſt of her 
E ſex 
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r But I am 
puniſhed ſeverely puniſhed, for that fatal 

; * you worthy of all the tenderneſs I hs 
82 art have you de- 
_ . 
. eſcaped you, it is yours no 
"pe the * that tears it as 2 
. has diſcovered to it the 
a N yours. Return me my letter 
* the return tome bur proof af 
ak that i» low 19 me; nd may 
2 to mind the fatal inclination that pre; 
| EI — — 


Tux Marquis, confou 

17 aded with ber r. 
| eee. 
— pg : ought to take ; be would nc 
f 


lowed 


| lowed to preſerve the only token he had of 
| the love ſhe once honoured him with; he im- 
plored, he wept, he faid every thing which 


paſs No afflitions are ſo difficult to ſupport 


dered at the danger ſhe had ran; the happineſs 
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he believed would calm her mind and difſi- 
pate her anger; but nothing could efface the 
imprefſion his treachery had made on her ; it 


| was no longer in his power to impoſe ; her 


heart was too ſeverely hurt to pardon, She 
reiterated her commands with a tone and ex- 
preſſion which made him eafily ſee ſhe was 


| reſolved to be obeyed, and as ſoon as ſhe re- 


ceived the letter, hurried from him without 


- deigning to hear what he had to plead. 


WHAT 2 night did the unhappy Adelaide 


as thoſe which love occaſions. What evil is equal 


| to that which reflection heightens, and mixes 


ſhame with the bitterneſs of grief She ſhud- 


E 2 of 
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„en at rags; 
of havingeſca cſeapedit eve her ſomeconſolation 
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bot at what a price did ſhe purchaſe it ? By 
| the laſs, her Joe, her deſires of all thoſe de- 
- lightful ſchemes that had ſo agreeably em- 
.. Ployed her; ſhe.muſt renounceall her hopes, 
and deſpiſe him ſhe ſtill adored. The lover 
d not always what we moſt regret ; when we 
. are forced to withdraw our tenderneſs from 
him. jt is che ſentiment with which we were 
. penetrated, it is the pleaſing deluſion for- 
ever vaniſhed, it is the plcaſure of loving ; a 
pleaſure ſo great to a mind endowed with 
ſenſibility, that nothing can ſupply the hap- 
" Foek ir rin deltrering WP up to this de 
| Ughtful commerce. 


ADELAIDE . to read again the letter 
the Marquis had returned her. But what 
was her aſtoniſhinent, in place of her writing, 

to ſee the Counteſs: de Raiſel's, which was 
perfectly 


FR) 
perfectly known to ber! As both thoſe two 
billets were much alike, M. de creſy bad 
given Mademoiſelle du Bagel that heal ve 
ccived from his unknown correſpondent” 


| Conrusep, amazed at reading it, the 
8 ſhe had been made a facrifice to 
| the Marquis's vaaity : the imagined the' dif 
-OVCre herſelf in the perſon whb was accuſed 
giving proofs of I (ameful paſſion? a her- 
ba y grief, eaſily indulges' every thought 
In note anal. She believed the 
2 with all that had 
betwixt the Marquis and herſelf; m 
called to mind Whit Madame de Raſel had 
ſaid at the ball, and took it for a erbel drouy 
ſhe ſaw herſclf betrayed, and believed ſhe was 
dihonoured ; ſhe wept bitterly, and paſſe the 
night in groans, in agonies, and complaints | 
of her unhappy deſtiny ; but \ the . 
. Ez [KG --- terthitied 
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| termined to have ber letter returned, the 
wrote in the morning the following billet to 
M. de Creſſy. 


Y OV have made amiſtake, Moaſteur; I re- 

turn you Madame de Raiſel's letter, and 
beg you would ſend me mine. I did not be- 
| Keve there was a man on earth who could be 
reproached for loving me, nor that any one 
dared to ſuſpect I had given proofs of a 
ſhameful paſſion. I own I ought to bluſh 1 
| ever gave you any of a pure and ſincere af- 
feQion, of which you was unworthy. Re- 
tum my letter by Elenor, and be aſſured of 
the eternal contempt of Adelaide. 


To chis billet ſhe added all thoſe ſhe had 
received from the Marquis, and charged Ele- 
nor to deliver this packet to him, with a po- 
fitive arder to bring no other anſwer than 

that 


Ir 


chat which ſhe demanded. The girl acquit- 
ted herſelf of her commiſſion, but did not need 
to inſiſt long on refuſing an anſwer for her 
miſtreſs. The Marquis, charmed with the 
diſcovery he had made, had no deſire to 
juſtify himſelf to Adelaide; and if he pre- 
tended to wiſh to do ſo it was a natural con- 
ſequence of that diſſimulation by which he 
often employ when it can be of no ſervice to- 
Tur letter Mademoiſelle du Bugei de- 
manded was reſtored, and the ſame day ſhe 
ſet out with her father for Gerſay. The 


effort ſhe made to conceal her grief, and the 


vexation which oppreſſed her, brought on a 
violent fever the day after her arrival, which 
| ſoon increaſed ſo greatly, that her recovery 
was almoſt deſpaired of. 

E4 WHILE 
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Wan C the was ; dying at Gerlay, the au- 

N fo tender, lo ſincere, of a 
ſituation ſo deplorable, already diſengaged 
from the feeble ties which once united him to 
her, was baſe enough to forget her love, and 
all the pains it was to colt her. One ad- 
_ raatage which the men's ſuperior ſtrength of 
mind gives them over us, is the caſc with 
which they ſtifle the flight remorſe they ſome- 
times feel at the remembrance of a fond un- 
r whom they can reproach with 


1 


nothing but an eſtcem for them, of Winch 


1 


they are ; unworthy, 


Or all the marta of tenderneſs M. de Creſſy 
bad received from Adelaide, the only one 
for which perhaps he thanked her, was that 
emotion of reſentment which made her name 
Madame de Raiſel. By informing him that 
he was the perſon who preferred him, and 

| wiſhed 
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wiſhed to pleaſe him, he w convinced fo» 
deed that love and fortune had unitcd1o load 
him with their favours. The Comntals,. 
adorned with all thoſe charms that could at- 
tract his wiſhes, offered to his imagitution a 
thouſand pleaſures which he ſhould enjoy 
with her; rank, ſplendbur, beauty, actben - 
pliſhments, a title of which he was umbi-⸗ 
tious, and which this afftagce night in time 
procure him: how many reafors to mut Hf 
ardent in his putfuits / Bit he muſt chte 
his ambition, be muſt prevent the bad Ichi 
prefſions which his cobduct to Adeline 
might occaſion in the mind of Madame de 
Raiſe}, f ever ſhe happened to be infortned of 
ie. After having fo long beheld her with in- 
differerice, he could not all at once ſhew 
Himſelf the paſſionate lover, and yet tefs oem 
to de acquainted with her ſentiments. He 
ſeated to hurt ber pride, or her dalicary, 
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by diſcovering her in the rout ſhe had traced 
out, and perhaps took a pleaſure in fol- 


lowing. - 


Tuzss conſiderations determined him to 
act in appearance as he had hitherto done: 
he went no oftener to Madame de Raiſel's; 
but without ſeeming to deſign it, was al- 
ways in thoſe parties where ſhe was to be 
met with, without talking to her of a paſſion 
he wiſhed her to believe ; he behaved fo as 
to perſuade every body he felt a violent one 
for her ; he neither ſeemed to throw himſclf 
in her way, nor ſearch after her, but an ab- 
— theembarraſſment which the lighteſt pleaſan- 
try from her occaſioned him, a continual at- 
tention to ſtudy her taſtes, the eaſy air with 
—— ohaenH 


tentious 
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tentions which ſcem to an indifferent perſon ” 
marks of friendſhip, but which a heart already 
prepoſſeſſed looks on as the ſolicitude of 
love; the art of diſplaying his own talents, 
of aſſuming all the engaging qualities hut 
adorn an amiable character, were all —_—_— 
ed by the Marquis, and all ſucceeded be- 
yond his utmoſt hopes. The Counteſs eaſily 
believed him every thing he wiſhed toappear. 
The men would ſpare themſelves a great deal 
ol the trouble they give themſelves to impoſe 
ona us, if they knew how caſy the noblenels of 
| our ideas reader their deceits; a woman 
thinks herſelf degraded by ſuppoſing the ob- 
jett of her aſfections unworthy, and no ſooner 
does ſhe love, than ſhe diſcovers more vir 
tues in her lover than he dares to feign, 


Evxxx body aſſured Madame de Raiſel that 
the Marquis de Creſſy loved her; it was 
with 
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. She was 


afraid to indu 

ge 2 happineſs which 

mightdeſtroy.; e 
im 


with the moſt flattering diſtinctions, 
2 only for a declaration of his C 
, to 
oro op 

2 own. He began 
AIRES — 
2 poſition confining her to ba 
WM Cn ve 
2 c ution ſhe had taken 
* She was thoughtful, — 
Ti ag an nh 
ene — 
8 the cauſe with all the appearance 
EA Gai wid 5 
— "orgy a loved had been ex - 
— enjoyed but a languiſhing 

heath, chat te had bot Juſt heard of 


it, 
rns 
Ar 
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Ar tus diſcourſe the Marquiis's eohfaſion 
"tefs was ſurptized 3j I ſee, fad the; looking on 
him with attention, that this intelligence has 
given you great emotion ; I am ſorry T bald 
you of it ſo abruptly, but I was Ignorant 
what effect it would have ; and ſeeing him 
LI coatinue filent, I knew not, added ſhe, 
that you had any particular connections with 
| Adelaide ; I love her, her loſs would have af- 
ſiſted me extremely, and I know not why 
, Jou ought to bluſh at ſewing you wodld 
"have felt it yet more ſenſibly.” If I have any 
connections with Mademoiſelle du Bugei, re- 
turned the Marquis, they are of ſuch a kind as 
vin diſqiet me all the reſt of my life: 1 may 
| blo, and appear confuſed, when I hear the 
" fituation ſhe is in, fince I have all che reaſon 


un the world to accuſe myſelf as the unſortu- 
nate 
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nate cauſe of it. You, cried the Counteſ; ! 
Ah! Madame, interrupted h de Creſſy, ſuſ. 
 . pend your judgment; I am a man, young, 
vain perhaps; I pretend not to be free from 
+ blame ; I have faults, I feel them, I cannot: 

| forgive them to myſelf : But if you knew— 
if my heart was better known to you, per- 
| haps you would not condema me. 


I.rx is difficult to comprehend you, ſaid th: 
_ Counteſs, a little diſcompoſed, in ſuppoſing 
.. the lively intereſt you take in Mademoiſelle da 
- Bugei's ſituation, diſcloſes a tender inclins 
tion. Why ought you to bluſh at diſcovering 
= it ? By what ſingularity can your love be her 
A misſortune? What are thoſe faults with which 
a you reproach yourſelf, and which you fear you 
enn never pardon ? If it is poſſible to acquaint 
de with them, without offcadiog Adelaide, 


« 


. ff . Tu. a ˙ My 


or injuring her, your frankneſs will 'oblige 
me. 4 


r 


troubled her repoſe, and deſtroyed, at leaſt 
ſior ſome time, the ſweetneſs and tranquillity 
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Ir the emotions of our hearts depended on 


- ourſelves, on our own reflections, replied M. 
de Creſſy, Adelaide would be happy, and 1 


ſhould not fecl the dreadful regret of having 


of herlife. But how, Madame, can I confels to 


you a levity, an indiſcretion nothing can excuſe ? 
- It is a fault I never can forget, the remem- 
' brance of which will continually afflift me. 


Madame de Raiſel, affected with the air and 


| voice in which he expreſſed himſelf, re- 


peated her intreaties, and preſſed him to ac- 


. quaint her with the cauſe of his uneaſineſs. 
II. de Creſſy, charmed to find an opportunity 
of prepolſeſſing her on the only article which 
could diſcover his real ſentiments, ſcemed at 


laſt 
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riſque of loſing part of the eſteem you honour 
me with; but can you form a deſire in my 
1 do ſatisfy, and n r 
. Jour wiſhes ? 


- You tm dadens, wich what 
_ \ indifference I-beheld»all women, even choſe 
| who ſeemed to'diſtinguiſh me; employed 
only with the care of paying my attendance at 
court, of performing the duties my rank im- 
; Poſed on me, of acquiring friends, I avoided 
giving myſelf up to amuſements, little formed 
indeed to ſeduce me. A heart naturally ten- 
der, aſincerity of temper, made me regard love 
as a paſſion it was pleaſing to feel, but ridicu- 
. Jousto feign ; in theſe diſpoſitions, Madame, 
I beheld you, and my heart told me you was 
the oaly perſon who could inſpire me with 
_ thoſe. 
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thoſe delightful ſentiments which ſprung from 
admiratioo, increaſed by reſpect, ſtrengthen- 
| ed by eſtcem, and ſupported by friend(hip, 
can alone ſatiaſy all the deſires of the ſoul, 
and form thoſe ſweet and laſting chains which 
no time can break : but our fortunes ſo diffe> 
tion you ſhæwed to enter into new engage 
ments, ſo many offers more advantageous, 
which you had refuſed, pride enough per- 
haps to avoid the danger of a refuſal, a thou- 
ſand reaſons obliged me to cancel the ardour 
with which you had inſpired me. I wiſhed 
to triumph over it ; I conſtrained my deſires 
_ that led me towards you ; I avoided all op- 
portunitics of ſering you ; I appeared no of- 
tener at your houſe than civility obliged me. 
It was at this time, Madame, that Adelaide 
diſcovered inclinations fo favourable to me, 


| 
| 
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| 
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infeparable from a ſolitary man, Haile attached 


(* 1 
tat ſows impoſſible to behave with coldnefs | 


1 — 


— mrpeaded 


by a giditinefs 1 can never enough repent, 
congratulated myſelf. as the cauſe of them. 
Faw Adchide often at Madame de Gevlay's ; 
when ſhe was not there, 1 ſought her in the 
public walks, is the houſes where ſhe viſited, 
or Wherever 1 expedited to find her; the 
amaſed my inquietude, and that wearineſe 
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have me to explain my deſigns: I found 1 

really had none, and diſcovered at the ſame 

ame the impradence of my conduct. Con- 

vinced that Adelaide loved me, a ſentiment of 

gratitude inclined me to unite my fate for- 
cher wich hers; but win I reflefted more 
maturely, I thought this would be betraying 
ter; I thought it unjuſt to give her « hu 
band whoſe heart ſhe did not poſſes ; Thoſe 
rather to paſ in M. du Bagei's eyes for a {uf- 
intereſted man, and therefore made uſe of 

the only pretext that offered to diſeugage thy- 

ſelf; I loved rather to be thought ungrateful 

uud inconſtant by Adelaide, than fun the 
n of making her unhappy by my kaffe. 

ene. ä and diſcottittued ay 
2 F 2 aſſidu · 
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afduities to Mademoiſelle du Bugei. 
her - 
** — = 
: —. 
diſtreſſes we have occaſioned ; ber youth, 
= — = 
—_— = 
ake in 
— 2 * 1 on 
= = 
__ 3 — 
_ w_—_ a = | 
— — ene 
| I — 
towards Madame de Ruiſel. 


2 
could 
I 
338 
of the 
feeble bope that ſometimes flattered me ? 


1 did 
not 
expect 
the happineſs 
I wiſhed 
for ; 


but 
if 
nothing 
promiſed 
it, at leaſt 
no 


vafurmountable obſtack 
12 
deprived me of 
the 


1 
pleafure of ſometimes thinking of it, of mak - 
ing it the ſabjeft of my reveries in thoſe mo- 
ments when our rambling unconfined ideas, 
flattering the imagination that gave birth @ 
them, ſeem to ſurmount all the difficulties 
that oppoſe our wiſhes. 


I ap received a billet that made little im- 
preſſion oa me, chiefly, becauſe (I know not 
| by what whim) it came into my head it was 
from Madame d'Elmonte ; I received another 
that informed me the firſt was not from ber: 
Shall I tell you Madame, added the Marquis, 
interrupting himſelf, dare I confeſs to you 
from what hand I believed it came ? 


Tu Counteſs caſt down her eyes, bluſhed, 
and with an air and voice that diſcovered 


bow much this diſcourſe intereſted her, beg- 
ged him to proceed. 
E F 3 L 
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Inn was from you, Madame ; 
nud mi love returning with double force, no 
more of Adelaide, no more diſquietade about 
ms was her eſteem, or her tenderneſs, her plca- 
ſures, or her pains? I thought only of Ma- 
dame de Raiſel, her adored image filled up 
all my heart ; 1 gave up Mademoiſelle du 
Bugei, I ſaw her again only to convince her 
I never had loved her, that I never could be 
hers, and by a cruelty 1 muſt blame, I obliged 
her to baniſh from her a lover ſhe ought to 
deteſt, and who could not remember her 
== deteſting himſelf. - 


How I pity Adelaide, ſaid Madame de 
Raiſel1 how much pain muſt it give her to 
reconcile herſclf to ſuch an event! can ſhe 
forget you ! But conclude ;* your ſincerity 
* How am I flattered by this con- 

fidence ? 


11 


Gdtnce ? What can I ſay farther, Madame, 
continued M. de Creſſy ; I durſt not inform 
you of what I believed I had diſcovered ; 
bat I could no longer deny myſelf the pleaftre 
df chewing you that I ald obey your come 
chands, and raiſe my eyes to an objeRt dis 
moſt worthy of my ſervices. © You now, Ma- 
dame, know all; you are acquainted wich all 
the ſecrets of a heart which has always been 
devoted to you, and whoſe fate depends on 
ted to expect for my obedience ? May i hope 
chat a paſſion you done could kindle in this 
heart, bes indeed tonched yours ? Is it you, 
is it the ambable Couriteſs de Raiſed, who hat 
deipned to adviſe me to ſerk after my hap- 
pineſs ? Clear up my doubts ; on my knees 
f arrend the decree which you are golng to 


886 
that on this moment depends the fate of a 


man who adores you | 


Wo would not have given credit to a re- 

 cital fo ſimple and natural? What reaſon had 
Madame de Raiſel to ſuſpect the truth of it? 
She believed the Marquis, and preſenting to 
him her hand, which he received on his knees 
and preſſed with ardour to his lips : Yes, ſaid 
ſhe, it was I that deſired your love ; you ſee 
me. How precious is that love to me! 1 
partake it, I dare confeſs it, and ſhall glory 
in proving it : Yes, I place all my happineſs 
in believing that yours depends on me. 
So full a declaration was received with all the 
marks of a ſincere joy. The Counteſs endea- 
youred to perſuade M. de Creſſy, that if his 
blawelels, be ought ta gire over afflifting 


9 ] 
hin ſelf for it ; that her ſickneſs might be 
owing to ſome other cauſe; and that at her 
age, time and abſence ſoon effaced the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſions : Not that I blame your fſeaſibi. 
lity, added ſhe ; on the contrary it redoubles 
my eſteem ; and my heart is pleaſed'in dif- 


| covering that yours is capable of ſo much ten- 


M. pz Creſſy ſucceeded ſo well as to make 
a merit of his cruelty ro Mademoiſelle du 
Bugei, and at the fame time perſuaded Ma- 
dame de Raiſel he had loved ber at a'time 
when he had not ſo much as thought of her ; 
in ſhort, he appeared in her eyes the moſt ſin- 
cere, the tendereſt of lovers : While he ap- 
plauded himſelf on the art with which he had 
deceived her, he aſcribe] his ſucceſs to his 
own addreſs ; the error of all thoſe who are 
guided by falſbood. One may be credulous 
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without being weak or impradent ; and 2x- 
_ treme confidence is always owing to a per- 
ſuaſion that no one can be baſe enough to 
abuſe it. e 


Nor long after this interview, Madame 
de Nuiſel declared the day of her marriage, 
and the ſpouſe ſhe had made choice of. The 
Marquis received the congratulations of al! 
the Counteſs's acquaintance; his happineſs 
was the envy of a crowd of rivals leſs fortu- 
nate than himſelf ; though perhaps worthy 
to be more ſo. Theſe nuptials were cele- 
brated with ſplendour, and the magnificent 
eatertaiaments that ſucceeded them, ſuffi- 
cieatly ſhewed the happineſs of the new mar- 
en M. de Creſſy all the eſtates ſhe had in her 
own diſpoſal. His fortune fixed, his ambi- 
tion gratified, the love and beauty of the 


- 
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of pleaſure, made him taſte ſo much happl- 


1 de Creſſy, perfectiy happy, as 
he loved and believed ſhe was beloved, was 
delighted in continually reflefting that fy 
reigned over a heart ſincere, generous, ten- 
der, devoted only to her ; a heart, the noble. 
neſs of which ſhe believed unequalled. he | 
looked on her huſhand as a divinity ; he be- 
came dearer to her every day: Continually 
employed in procuring him new amuſement, 
ſhe ſermed to live only to ;diffaſe pleaſure 
over the life of him ſhe loved; hs Me 
quis's moſt triffing deſires, his Nighteſt” 
r for Madame a. 


tions, even the pleaſure king him ; 


11 


pleaſure ſo great, that neither time nor 
cuſtom could make it leſs dear to her. 


In the, mean while Adelaide, after « 
month's illneſs, and more than two of lan- 
gnor, at laſt recovered perfect health; but a 
deep melancholy had taken poſſeſſion of her 
mind. Diſcontent had left ſuch profound 
traces on her heart, love till reigned there 
with ſo much violence; ſhe was ſo unable to 
forget the cruel man who had taken a plea - 
ſure in rendering her unhappy, that the very 
idea of ſeeing again the place he inhabited, 
threw her into a weakneſs as dangerons as the 
Count de St. Agne, young, handſome, amia- 
ble, to whom ſhe was deſtined, augmented 
her diſquiet by the aſſiduities he paid 
her ; nothing could confole her; the re- 

membrance of M. de Creſſey alone animated 
a beart 
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a heart accuſtomed only to employ itſelf 
with him. What tears accompanied this 
melancholy recollection ! But how dear, how 
lively, how continually preſent to her mind ! 
In this ſituation her return to Paris, where 
the court then was, filled her with apprehen- 
fion ; and every day that brought her depar- 
ture from Gerſay nearer, added to her 
wretchedneſs, One evening, when all the 
company had aſſembled to -play, the Cheva- 
ker de St. Helene, who had been exefted at 
Gerſay for ſome days paſt, arrived ; and to 
excuſe his delay, mentioned what had de- 
tained him at Paris, viz. the marriage of 
Madame de Raiſel and M. de Creſſy. 
Madame de Gerſay entered into this detail, 
put a thouſand queſtions to him, and the 
Chevalier cxpatiated with pleaſure on a diſ- 
courſe which ſeemed agreeable to her. 


WHAT 
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War became of Adelaide in bearing 
ab e A e (coldnals ſcized 
almoſt without ſenſations ; ſhe threw herſelf 
happily for her, M. du Bugei was not pre- 
ſent ; and as ſhe was ſtill weak ſince her ill- 
— her ſwoon 
to any other cauſe. 


Ir continued n 
found herſelf on her bed, ſurrounded by a 
crowd of people, who endeavoured to recall = 
ber to life. She ſignified her deſire to be left 
alone, and as ſoon as ſhe ſaw herſelf at liber- 
ty; he is married, cried ſhe, throwing her 
arms around Elenor's neck, he is married! 
repeated ſhe a thouſand times : I have now 
no fears, no doubt, no here: he is loſt, for- 
5 ever 
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over loſt ! Nothing can reſtore him to me 
He never tun be mine! Madame de Raiſel is 
happy'! She triumphs in his arms over the 
rears of a unſortunate girl! But does the 
deſerve the heart ſhe has raviſhed from me ? 
Inhuman ! with how much ſeeming ſincerity 
Al the affect to ſympathize in my pains, and 
to be Ignorant of their cauſe. She offered 
me her aſſiſtance, her advice, her friendlhip : 
Ah, cruel woman ! She is his wife, ſhe reigns 
in his heart, ſhe forms his pleaſures, and par- 
takes them with him; fhe may ſatisfy all the 
wiſhes of him the loves; ſhe may receive and 
return his carefſes without blaſhing ; and 
place her happineſs in her fenſibility : Ah 
me! I cannot recal thoſe happy moments 
without fame too dear, and which no 
time can efface from my memory. Ah, Ele- 
nay ! purſued ſhe, in the bitterneſs of her 

ſoul, 
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foul, imprudent Elenor | Why did thy fatal 


complaiſance expoſe me to the danger of ſce- 
ing him again ? Alas, but for thee, I ſhould 


have been ignorant of one part of my miſ- 


M. pu Bugei who came to inquire after 
her health, interrupted theſe fad complaints. 
Elenor aſſured him ſhe needed only reſt ; and 
the unfortunate Adelaide paſſed the night in 
an oppreſſion of ſpirits that reſtrained her 
tears, and deprived her of the only relief to 
herdiſtreſs. This extreme depreſſion coatinu- 
ed for ſomedays; at laſt, ſtifling her emotions, 
| ſhe appeared calm. Her father waited only 
the recovery of her health to carry her back 
to Paris ; but ſhe had determined never more 
to ſee it. 
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$an begged M. du Bugei to allow her to 

paſs a month at Chelles ; where ſhe gave him 
to underſtand ſhe hoped for the perſect re- 
covery of her health. Tt was with regret be 
conducted her thither. Madame du Bugel 
_ wept violently at parting with him; the 
pain he felt in leaving her at Chelles, was 
a preſage of the loſs he was going to ſuſtain. 
The fair unhappy Adelaide a few days after 
her arrival entered on her noviciate ; her trials 
fhortened, as ſhe had the advantage of being 
educated in the houſe; ſhe was permitted at 
the end of ſix moaths to take the white veil; 
father, the gricf of the Count de Saint-Agne 
who loved her, and the united eſſorts of all 
ber family. 


Mapanz de Creſſy was afflifted at the 
choice Adclaide had made; ſhe feared her in- 


 elination for the Marquis had determined her; 
. 0 ſhe 
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ſhe durſt not come to an explanation with 
him, afraid of giving him diſquiet, and add- 
ing to the ſecret reproaches which perhaps 
he gave himſelf. Adelaide's misfortune was 
ſenſibly felt by the Marchioneſs ; her gene- 
rous heart was torn with regret, when ſhe 


ſuſpected herſelf as the innocent cauſe of her 
| loſs, She ſhed tears at the fate of a young 
perſon who had torn herſelf from the world 
at an-age when ſhe could not judge of the 
effefts time can produce; and guided by a 
violent emotion which might ſoon ſubſide, 


Monz than a year paſſed away in the de- 
lights of a happy paſſion, gratified, but never 
continued longer, had not an event happened 

which iatereſted the Marchioneſs's generoſity. 
50 2 Madame 
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Madame de Berneil, an old friend of Madame 
de Creſſys mother, lived retired at Val - de- 
grace with a daughter, the only iſſue of an 
tune by a ſeries of unlucky events, a derail 
of which is unneceſſary. She ſubſiſted de- 
cently on a penſion from the king ; but this 
her daughter needed the aſſiſtance of her 
friends to endeavour to preſerve one half of 
it, a favour they might perhaps obtain, but 
could not be certain of, Madame de Berneil, 
who had more than once experienced Ma- 
dame de Creſſy's friendſhip, finding herſelf 


dangerouſly ill, and death faſt approaching, 
had recourſe to her; ſhe acquainted her 


derly complying with the dictates of her 


generous heart, went to. her ; the found the 
poor lady almoſt expiring, and fo anxious 
G 3 abour 


8 fate, that Madame de 
Creſſy, affected with a concern ſo natural, the 
melancholy ſcene before her, the tears of the 
daughter, and the mother's tender ſorrow, 
promiſed with a ſolemn oath to take care 
herſclf of Madame de Berneil, to take her 
home to her houſe, and never leave her, 
un ſhe had procured for her an eſtabliſhment 
| ſuitable to her birth, which might render 
ber happy. 


-MapanE de atoms, 
only for this promiſe from a woman, the no- 
to her, to enable her to render up her ſoul to 
heaven with trunquility. She died the ſame 
night, and Madame de Creſſy, who had nevcr 
left her, teaderly embraced Madame de Ber- 
mother, and attending her to her houſe, leſt 
her there to the care of her woman, while 


ea — R.. 
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he went to Verſailles to M. de Creſſy, who | 
expeſted ber. 


sas acquainted him with the engagement 
ſhe had come under, and expreſſed ſome 


apprehenfion leſt he might be diſpleaſed, 


bot excuſed herſelf, by aſſuring him the time 
was too ſhort to permit her to conſult him. 
M. de Creſſy made a jeſt of this ſubmiſſion, 
which he treated as childiſh; he aſſured her 
he ſhould always approve of whatever ſhe did. 
This behaviour to Madame de Berueil was 
foch as one would ſhew to a beloved ſiſter. 


The Marchioneſs treated her not as a girl 


whoſe fate depended on her goodneſs, but 
« one from whom ſhe herſclf expected fa- 


yours, and whoſe abode with her onght to 
vt nano 


— 
I} Hok- 
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HorxTEexs:a de Berncil was ſomewhat 
more than twenty, her figure was remarkable 
for nothing but the art with which ſhe con- 
cealed its deſects; a taſte for dreſs, not com · 
mon in a perſon brought up in ſolitude, gave 
an air of elegance to every thing ſhe wore; 
ſhe had always deſire i to pleaſe, though ſhe 
was long without an object; her mind, tho 
not brilliant, was capable of deep reflection. 
It was difficult to underſtand her temper; 2 
ſeeming coldneſs, and the myſtery ſhe made 
of her real inclinations, gave her an air of the 
utmoſt indifference. The wearineſs he had 
ſuffered in an involuntary ſolitude had given 
a harſhneſs to her temper. She had humour, 
and knew how to conceal the ſharpneſs of 
it under the affected excuſe of bad health, 
which the leaſt emotion made an impreſſioa 
on; capricious, jealous, ſuſceptible of paſſion, 
though incapable of teaderneſs or friendſhip, 

| -Horteaſia 


10 
Hortenſia was not of a diſpoſition to feel thoſe 
ſentiments which Madame de Crefly's con- 
duct towards her ought to have inſpired. 


 MADEMOISELLE de Berneil had already liv- 
ed ſome time at the Hotel de Creſſy, when the 
Marquis one day amuſing himſelf with ſtudy- 
ing an air which was wrong pricked, Hortenſia 
taking it up diſcovered ſhe had a fine voice, 
and ſung perſectly well. He loved muſick, 
and this talent, which he knew not before ſhe 
bad poſſeſſed, redoubled his attention to her t 
Madame de Creſſy ſaw with pleaſure the 
taſte he had taken for her; ſhe wiſhed to 
place her in the moſt advantageous light, and 
waited only for a favourable opportunity to 
diſpoſe of her in marriage. Monſieur de 


Creſly was one morning with Hortenſia at 
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the utmoſt ſenſibility. This letter was from 
Mademoiſelle du Bugel ; ſhe wrote it the eve 
of that day on which ſhe was to take the black 
veil, the laſt ceremony of her conſerration to 
& religions life. M. de Creſly's eyes o'erflow: 
ed with tears, the letter dropt from his hands, 
and while he hid his face with them to con · 
ceal his emotions, the Marchiotteſs, frightened 
at the effects this letter produced, made a 
ign to one of her women to take it up, and 
bring it to her. She wok it without reading 
Ir, and running to het huſband, whom ſhe 
tenderly embraced, engerly enquired what 
diſagreeable intelligence could overcome him 
thus ? But the Marquis, ſtill inconſdlable, bade 
thr 8 the Letter. It vis as follows. 


Ire theinneret receſs cle. 
lum, where I can — 
. 
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gay of your ſex, that I give you an eternal 
adieu. Birch, riches, honours, dignity, all 
have vaniſhed from my eyes. My youth 
withered by my tears, the taſte for pleaſurs 
annihilated in my heart, love extinguiſhed, 
the recolleftion of the paſt, a too lively 
regret, with which it is continually accom- 
panied, have buried me for ever in this retreat. 
O thou, who haſt conducted me to this tomb, 
do not fear my reproaches i I only write toaſſure 
you of my forgiveneſs! I offer up to heaven 
a victim ſacrificed by thy hands; and I ar- 
dently pray that all the merit of the voluntary 
facrifice I now make may be yours. The 
aoguſt ſpouſe whom Adelaide has choſen will 
| ſe from her heart thoſe ſentiments which 
| the cannot preſerve without offending bim: 
de will implant thoſe virtues he behalds with 
delight, and that forgetfulneſs which he re- 
quires; ſhe dares hope he will forgive rhe 


motives 
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motives that now determine her. Then pro- 
ſtrate at the feet of his altars ſhe will implore 
for you all that happineſs of which you have 
deprived her; and if any thing can yet in- 
tereſt her in a world ſhe has abandoned, it 
will be only to aſſure herſelf the Marquis de 
Creſſy is happy. Tell Madame de Creſſy 
I pardon the opinion ſhe has had of me. 
Tell her I have forgot her injuſtice, and re- 
member only the tender friendſhip I had for 
her.“ | 


Taz Marchioneſs in finiſhing this letter 
threw her arms around her huſband, and 
preſſing him with inexpreſſible tenderneſs ; 
weep, faid ſhe weep, monſieur, bathing him 
with her tears; ah, you cannot ſhew too much 
ſenſibility for ſo noble, ſo conſtant a heart! 
Dear, amiable Adelaide, cried ſhe, it is then 
done, and we have loſt you for ever ! Ah, muſt 

I reproach 


LO t ww ) 
1 reproach myſelf with depriving you of the 


only happineſs you aſpired after ? cannot I 
injoy that happineſs ſo dear to me without 


knowing that my felicity has deſtroyed yours ? 


Taz Marquis, touched with the generous 
regret ſhe ſhewed for Adelaide, preſſed her 
with tranſport, wiped her tears, and by the 
tendereſt careſſes, and the moſt endearing 
expreſſions, beſought her to forgive the im- 
prudence he had committed in — her 
this letter, 


MAaDEMOISELLE de Berneil, who was wit- 
neſs to this affecting ſcene, beheld the Marchio- 
neſs with aſtoniſhment. All ſhe could compre- 
hend of it was, that Madame de Creſſy was 
afflicted at the retreat of a girl her huſband 
had loved, and who by his tcars ſhe imagined 
he till loved. A ſenſibility like this was 

| abore 
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above Hortenſia's underſtanding ; he looked 
du it 28 a weakneſs. A bad heart often miſ- 
takes thoſe emotions to which it is a ſtranger, 
one forget himſelf, to ſhare the diſtreſſes of 
another, for want of fortitude. | 


ADELAarDEt's adieu aflifted the Marquis for 
ſome days: but the variety of pleaſures in 
which he indulged himſelf ſoon diſſipated the 
tranſient ſorrow. Madame de Creſſy felt it 
much longer. The idea of Mademoiſelle du 
Bugei proſtrate at the feet of the altars, praying 
for the Marquis, drawing down from heaven 
benediftions on him by her pure and fervent 
devotions, melted her heart, and made her 
for ever preſent to her mind. The laſt lines 
of her letter ſurprized her; ſhe could not 
underſtand them, She often aſked M. de 
Creſly the meaning of them; but the embar- 

: raſſmen;s 


1 
raſſments and ill humour he diſcovered ot 


theſe queſtions determined her to ſpeak of it 
no more. Nevertheleſs this reſerve ja a man 


tw whom ſhe bad none, affefted the Marchio» 
neſs extremely ; ſhe was uneaſy at it, and be» 
gan to fear that in ſpeaking of Adelaide he 
he had not been ſo ſincere as ſhe had believed. 
What was that opinion of her character which 
Mademoiſclle du Bugei accuſed her of ? what 
had ſhe to pardon her ? there ſcemed a myſtery 
in theſe exprefſions ſhe was extremely de- 
firous to penetrate; her exceſſive complaiſance 
for the Marquis obliged her to filence; and 
reſpecting the fecret he was fo anxious 
to conceal, ſhe took no methods to diſcover it; 
but this firſt proof that ſhe was nat poſſuſſ- 
ed of all his confidence, and that he could 
diſguiſe from her the truth, gave her great 
wneaſineſs, The very idea of having been 
Gvceived in the ſmalleſt trifle by a perſon ane 
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like a dagger to the heart, it wounds it every 
moment, it gives entrance to ſuſpicion, ren- 
ders every thing doubtful, and gives room to 
fuſpect that the happineſs one enjoys is no 
more than a pleaſing dream ready to vaniſh. 


MADEMOISELLE de Berneil, to whom Ma- 
dame de Creſſy opened her heart, was far from 
comprehending that delicacy of ſentiment that 
troubled the ſweetneſs of life; the raillied M. 
de Crefly on the melancholy Adelaide's letter 
| had occaſioned him, and giving a witty ma- 
licious turn to that power he ſeemed to bare 
over tender hearts, congratulated herſclf on 
not being of the number of thoſe who know 
not to reſiſt the attacks of love; ſhe told the 
Marquis ſhe was aſtoniſhed how a young per- 
ſon could give up the world, merely becauſe 
be could not pleaſe and attach him. As 
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for me, continued ſhe, I love pleaſure, and 
though I believe myſelf ſure of my heart, 
| Lam reſolved to avoid you, leſt I take 8 
a fancy to return to the convent. This rail - 
lery piqued the Marquis; his vanity was ex+ 
treme : do you, ſaid he, think it ſo eaſy to re- 
fiſt my ſervices, if I were aſſiduous in paying 
you them. Sincerely I thiak it, returned Ma- 
demoiſcile de Berneil ; and though you are ex- 
tremely agreeable, I believe, nay I feel it is 
_ poſſible to fee you and yet preſerve one's in · 
difference: Yes, ſaid the Marquis, it is poſſi - 
ble; but you do not know how many graces 
the deſire of pleaſing beſtows upon the man 
who is earneſt in it. It is neceſſary to have 
been beloved by ſome one, in order to be aſ- 
ſured how far we would have reliſted: and 
if I loved you, if I wiſhed to perſuade you 
of it, perhaps you would be undecei ved as to 
the opinion you have of your own firmneſs, 
Ah, 
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Ad, ſurely nat, replicd Hortenſia ; you are 
the very perſon who could never ſucceed 
with me; as you can never ſhew a paſſion for 

me without offending me, nor love me with- 
out forgetting what you owe to the moſt 
amiable of womankind; you could inſpire 
me with ao ſentiments but thoſe of contempt. 
You believe fo, ſaid the Marquis; but be al- 
ſured thoſe reflettions made is cold blood 
never once occur to a heart really ſoftened. 
Thoſe things that make us look on an indif- 
ferent perſon with contempt, inſpire us with 
pity for a tender lover. We are never with- 
are deſirous of indulging. Hortenſia at this 
obſtinate in maintaining that ſhe feared not 
his attacks, and that whatever paſſion he 
might diſcover for her, it was impoſſible ſhe 


could ever return it. This converſation was 
frequently 
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frequently reſumed, and always with the ſame 
_ aſſurances on Mademoiſelle de Berneil's part. 
Tus Marquis, accuſtomed to have his de- 
| fires prevented, could not ſupport the con- 
umpt of a girl, whom he thought no ways 
iatitled to talk with ſo much haughtineſs; 
be was offended at it, and wiſhed to puniſh 
ber, by inſpiring her with a paſſion of which 
try determined him to endeavour to pleaſe 
ber; ſhe ſaw his deſign; ſhe lavghed at it, 
and managed his ſelf-love {© little, that from 
the ſimple deſign of making a conqueſt, be 
formed that of touching her heart. The 
little progreſs he made at firſt did not relax 
his purſuits: he became ardent, importunate, 
and, lofing Gight of what he had at fit in 
view, he forgot why he talked the language 
— — He was 
241 H continually 
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that ccaſed to be ſeigusd j it became a ſerious 
affair to him, and the only ſentiment that 
affefted his heart. | 


a — bye 
ing the Marquis's attachment, that ſhe be- 
lieved berſclf obliged to him for the atten- 
tion he ſhewed a girl ſhe protected, and by 
' whom ſhe believed herſelf tenderly beloved. 
She talked of him continually to ber, ſhe 
boaſted of his merit, the graces of his mind 
| and perſon, the equality of his temper, the 
ſweetneſs of his mangers, the nobleneſs o 
his ſentiments; the comf ved him to all thoſc 
ſhe had ſeen, to all who were admired, to 
find him all more perfect. p 
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the ardour with which be was beloved gem 
him new charms in ber eyes. Madame de 
 Crefſy's love communicated itſelf to the heut 
& her rival; and all thoſe graces that render« 
ed the Marchioneſs fo worthy to pleaſe, 10 
attach this huſband whom ſhe adored, ſerved 
anly to heighten Hortenſia's pride, who ſaw 
tin her power to deprive her of him; is 
axcired her vaviry, and flic began to conſider 
her triumph over a woman fo ſuperior to her 
i@ all teſpects, as ſornewhar . 
nous to her. 


W ry that M. 
& Creſfy owed the ſirſt compſiances of Made- | 
molſelle de Bernei!; the did not hide from 
kim un inclination which however ſhe durſt 
tot : he yielded by little — 


1 — 
the 
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the obligations ſhe owed her. Infurmount- 
able obſtacles, had Mademoiſelle de Berneil 
thought aright; but when one has gone 
ſome length in the road to ingratitude it is 
impoſſible to ſtop. The Marquis found a 
way to remove Hortenſia's ſcruples; ſhe yield- 
ed, ſhe forgot the tenderneſs and generoluy 
of a friend, to indulge the momentary incli- 
nation of a lover. What a difference! What 
| a loſs! Whatever we may think in the deli- 
rium of paſſion, a lover is not worth 2 


-PsrHars when Mademoiſclle de Berne! 
returned the Marquis's paſſion, the yielded leſs 
to love than curioſity ; perhaps ſhe was deſir- 
ous-to know if this paſſion was really produc- 
tive of all that happineſs of which ſhe had 
been told it was the ſource; ſhe wiſhed to 
eajoy its pleaſures, but had no teaderacis = 
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to offer in return; the more ſhe imagined (he 
facrificed to indulge the wiſhes of her lover, 
the more ſhe cxafted from his gratitude. 
The ſentiment by which ſhe was influenced, 
was not the ſincere attachment of Adelaide, 
nor the tender, delicate paſſion of the Mar- 
chioneſs; it was voluptuouſneſs, but ſtill 
more the pleaſure of domineering over a 
heart, and ſubjecting it to all her caprices. 
She abuſcd the power the Marquis had given 
her over him; ſhe aſſumed an abſolute power 
over his will; ſhe became his tyrant, and 
are always worn with regret, the weight 
of which is ſincerely felt, which one endea- 
vours to get free of, but is unable to break. 
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nefs he enjoyed before he liſtened to the ſug · 
geſtions of the fatal inclination that led him 
towards her. Adored by a wife who had 
no equal, whoſe amiable qualities ſeemed 
exerted only to form the happineſs of all 
who approached her ; who always attentive | 
to oblige him, had no pleaſures but thoſe he 
felt, no joy but that which ſparkied from 
wn This lovely woman who had made 

| lelightful, and fo — 
ſolitude, her gentleneſs, cnce the ſource of 
M. de Creſly's felicizy, ſerved only now 
© aJic, to drain and embittcr 
+ ogy i 


n. — Mademoiſelle de Ber: 
neil, tired of the yoke, and aſhamed be bal 
ever ſubmitted to it, he gave himicif vp 
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with joy to thoſe warm and irreſiſtible returm 
of tenderneſs that reſtored him to the Mar- 
chioneſs's arms; ſometimes fondly prefiing 
her in his, it was with difficulty be ſuppreſſed 
thoſe tears remorſe wrung from his heart. 
Bo much love betrayed, fo much confidence 
abuſed, the compariſon he made between 
to perſons ſo different, two characters io 
oppoſite, excited in him ſuch lively emotions, 
that ſometimes he was ready to throw him- 
ſelf at the Marchioneſs's feet, to confeſs his 
weakneſs, and beſeech her to remove the ob- 
+ of it; but his habitual want of ſincerity 
reſtrained his heart ready to open, and pour 
uſelf into the boſom of a friend who could 
have yet reſtored to him that peace and folb 
IPTG 


MaDEMOISELLE de Berneil often ſur- 


dane him in thoſe tender moments: ſevere 
H 4 tailleries, 
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railleries, long diſputes, a bitterneſs that was 
inſupportable, followed the leaſt cauſe ſhe 


imagined ſhe had to complain. She was dif- 
ficult to be reconciled, and ſet the higheft 
value on the ſargiveneſ of a fault; but 
though ſhe was accuſtamed ta govern, and 
had ſubjected a heart which ſha attached to 
her by every method that ought to have de- 
prived her of it; yet it was impoſlible for 
her to deſtroy the remorſe he felt at having 
deceived the Marchioneſa, nor the attachment 
he preſerved for her. It was impoſlible for 
her to ſtifle in the Marquis's breaſt, that 
powerful voice which forces ns to hear it 
amidſt the intoxication of pleaſure, and con- 
tinually reminds ns that we have not the 
cruel power of enjoying in peace a happineſs 
we have dared to found on the miſery of 


MADAME 
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Manaus de Creſſy was but too well con- 
vinced of a change in the Marquis ; always 
fad, thooghtful, the ſaw he ſuffered, that 
ſome ſecret pain devoured his peace: the 
had begged in vain to be intruſted with itz 
ſhe durſt not interrogate him farther, and 
endeavoured to conceal from him the grief 
his diſquiet, and the myſtery he made of it, 
gave her. She could not ſuſpect him of any 
intrigue abroad ; his aſſiduity at home, and 
in all thoſe places to which ſhe went, ba- 
niſhed all ideas of this kind, He ſhewed no 
preference to any of the women he ſaw; all 
his actions were known, at leaſt ſeemed to 
be ; nevertheleſs the Marchioneſs believed he 
loved her no more. She had ſoon a con- 
vincing proof of it at a time when ſhe ought 
leaſt to have expected it. She fell ill, and 
her indiſpoſition, although not 
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was of « long continuance. Mademoiſelle 
de Berneil conſtrained herſelf fo far during 
the firſt days of it as to attend her conſtantly; 
but foon forgetting what ſhe owed to her | 
gmerolity, and even what was due to decen- 
cy, which obliged her not to quit the Mar- 
Cchioneſs's apartment, very ſeldom after 
wards appeared there, and only at. thoſe 
times when it was impoſſible for her to avoid 
jt. The Marquis followed her example; 
and making the moſt of the liberty he now 
had, of being frequently alone with her, 
paſſed whole hours in her apartment, and 
was never to be ſeen in Madame de Crefſy's 
but when ſhe received company, 


Tris indifference from a man ſo dear to 
her, rendered her recovery more affliting 
than her illneſs had been; it pierced to the 
bottom of her heart, and it was impoſſible 
49s 3 
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looger to doubt that ſhe intirely loſt her buf: 
band's aſſection. This melancholy diſcovery 
was reſcrved to herſelf; ſhe indulged berlelf 
jn no complaints, nor did ſhe leſſen in any 
inſtance the ſweetneſs and aſſection ſhe had 


THz geglect of Mademoiſelle de Bergeil 
| appeared to her a natural conſequence of the 
coldnels of her diſpolition, and therefore ſhe 
w3s little ſurprized with it. Her recovery was 
now completed ; when one morning being 
' alone and ready to ſet out for the country, 
M. de Creſſy who did not go with her, came 
into her chamber to preſent to her a little 
box of a particular form he had juſt bought; 
the was pleaſed with this mark of attention, 
and ſtill more with ſome agreeable thing he 
ſaid on preſenting it. She was going to an- 
ſwer, but looking on the Marquis, his me- 
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expreſſive look, which ſeem ed to ſearch for 


his ſecret in the bottom of his heart. N. 
de Creſſy took her hand, be kiſſed it ſeveral 


times with a timid and reſpectful air; he 
appeared like a man who is deſirous of fa- 


your, but fears to requeſt it, becauſe he 
feels himſelf unworthy of it. Never had 
Madame de Creſſy appeared to him more 
lovely, never had the inſpired him with 
ſweeter emotions; but the injury he had 
done her ſeemed to him a barrier between 
them; he forgot his rights, or durſt not 
claim them; he wiſhed to ſpeak, he feared 


to explain himſelf; he looked on her, ſigh- 
ed, and was ſilent ; when the Marchioneſs, 
tranſported by that tender ſentiment which 
M. de Creſſy's coldneſs had not abatcd, 
throwing her arms around him let herſelf fink 
at his feet, and preſſing him with all the ar- 
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dour of unaltered love; Tell me, Monſienr, 
tell me, cried ſhe, melting in tears, what have 
I done to loſe the happineſs of pleaſing you ? 
Why do you ſhun me? Am I become hate- 
ful to your ſight ? No, I cannot live and be- 
lieve I am no longer dear to you. Ah, what 
have I done! what, tell me, have I done to 
baniſh you from me ? If you deprive me of 
your love, if I muſt no longer enjoy that pre- 
cious bleſſing, ought you to deprive me of 
all? Ab, Monſieur, do you believe me un- 
worthy of your friendſhip ? | 


M. pz Creſly could have wiſhed at this 
moment that the carth bad opened and hid 
him in its boſom. Ah, riſe, Madame, faid he, 
covered with confuſion, riſe! This ſubmiſ- 
fron becomes only me : you at the fect of » 
| wretch who could negleft you, who gave 
env while he only ought to 


have 
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| hive ſhed tears. Ah, you was, you always 
wilt be dear tome; I reſpect, I love, I adore 
you: but am 1 Alf worthy to tell you fo? 
l lt your feet, added be, Knerliag in his 
turd, that 1 implore your pity, at I re. 

qbeſt a generous forgiveneſs ; I hope for it 
From your goodnefs, from your nobleneſs of 
wind.” La Madame, into what an 
— who was going with the 
Matchioneſs, Knowing ſhe was ready, aud 
fearing to make her wait, opetied the 
door haſtily, and ſurprized him on his knees, 
wetting his wife's hands with tears, while 
ſhe endiavonred to Tale him. M. de Creſſy 
was confounded at her appearance; he re- 
muined ſilent and amazed, the words died on 
his lips. In vain did the Marchioneſs preſs 
Mitti to explain himſelf ; in vala did ſhe aſ- 
fore him be was already pardoned : frozen 
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laſt, ſeeming to recover himſcli, he offered his 
hand to Madame de Creſſy, and conducted 
der to her coach; as ſoon as ſhe was feu 
he retired, fearing to meet the eyes of H-. 
teuſia, who, miſtreſs of herſelf, ſeemed to 
have no inggreſt in what had paſſed. Her 
hould open. 


A as, ſaid Madame de Creffy, at what an 
unlucky moment did you enter! He was go- 
ing to diſcloſe to me his heart, to eutruſt to 
me that ſecret he has ſo long concealed : he 
loves me, he told me ſo, his confaſion aſſures 
me of it. I have not loſt the hopes of hap- 
pinefs ; his tenderneſs is not extinguiſhed, it 
is only ſuſpended by ſome uncaſineſs I can- 
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to you that could diſcover it? He ſeems to 
have a friendſhip and eſteem for you ; cannot 
you inform me of what he has concealed 
from me ? Hortenſia aſſured her ſhe was ip- 
norant the Marquis had any cauſe of uncaſi- 
neſa. He bas, he has, Mademoiſelle, return- 
ed the Marchioneſs. But are theſe 
reproaches he makes on bimſclf, has of- 
fended me, he ſays: Ah! let him ſpeak, and 
all ſhall be forgotten. My God ! is it poſſi- 
ble that opportunity is loſt ! Madame de 
Berneil feigned abundance of regret at hav- 
ing interrupted ſo intereſting a converſation ; 
ſhe was embarraſſed; but Madame de Creſſy 
was too much buſied with her own ideas to 
obſerve Hortenſia's conſtraint. The houſe 
| wherethey were to paſs ſome days, was very 
near Chelles, The windows of Madame de 
Crelly's apartment had a view of the abbcy 
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gardens : She had never loſt the remembrance 
of Adelaide. That letter, the cagcluſion of 
which had ſo aſtoniſhed her, came afreſh into 
ber thoughts: ſhe imagined Mademoiſelle 
du Bugei could alone give the explanation 
the had in vain endeavoured to procure from 
the Marquis : Her nearneſs to her renewed 
that curioſity, and deſire ſhe had with diffi» 
culty ſoppreſſed : But fearing her name 
might affect Adelaide, if ſhe went to Chelles 
without informing her, ſhe wrote to her 
with much friendſhip, and begged her to 
appoint an hour when ſhe might ſee and 
talk with her. Adelaide was furprized at 
this requeſt; her firſt reſolution was not 
to ſee the Marchioneſs. It ſeemed hard to 
admit her into a retreat ſhe had made choice 
of to avoid her, to ſee again one of thoſe 
two perſons ſhe wiſhed to fly; who had 
forced her to bury herſelf in this abode. By 

. I __ what 
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what cruelty, ſaid ſhe, would the wife of M. 


de Creſſy diſplay to my eyes a happineſs I no 


longer envy, but which it is inhuman to boaſt 


of before me ! 


Su determined at laſt to receive the only 
viſit ſhe would have avoided in the world, but 
believed ſh ought not to refuſe in a con- 
vent : She looked on it as a mortification 
mit her to ſpare herſelf; and renouncing 
a pride ſhe thought ill ſuited the penitent 
Adelaide, ſhe ſeat the Marchioneſs notice, 


ſhe would fee her as ſoon as ſhe pleaſed to 


come to the Abbey: Madame de Creſſy was 
too deſirous of this interview to delay it; 
ſhe went to Chelles, and was ſhewn into a 
-parlour, 'where ſhe did not wait long before 
Adelaide appeared. Her veil was up, and the 
emotion ſhe was in animated her complex- 

| jon ; 
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jon ; the Marchioneſs thought her lovelier in 

this habit than ſhe had ever beheld her; 
the remembrance of the occaſion of her aſ- 
ſuming it melted her, ſhe could not reſtrain 
a few tears as ſhe ſaluted her. The amiable 
nun, with a ſmile full of ſweetneſs and tran- 
_ quilfiry, endeavoured to convince her, that 
her condition ought not to inſpire ſo much 
bel. 


Turi converſation at firſt was very lan- 
guiſhing; but Madame de Creſſy aſſuring 
her, that ſhe had ſincerely regretted the way 
of life ſhe had made choice of. —All is 
no over, Madame, all is paſt and forgotten, 
faid the young recluſe ; the time 1 ſpent in 
the world is already baniſhed from my 
thoughts, But, reſumed the Marchioneſs, 
how could you believe that I had any opinion 
of you that was falſe and injurious ? That 
| I 2 reproach 
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reproach affected me deeply ; I loved you 
tenderly, you knew I did ; and I dare aſſure 
you my heart has never changed. I believe 
it, Madame, I believe it, interrupted Adelaide, 
I do not, I ought not to complain, I reſpett 
the decrees of God, and bleſs thoſe methods 
he has taken to warn me to ſeek in him only 
for that happineſs which without doubt he 
never deſtined me to find in the world. Alas, 
faid Madame de Creſſy, the pleaſures that the 
world offers us are mixed with a cruel alloy 
But, Madame, fince you have deſired I might 
be aſſured of your forgiveneſs, you ſurely be- 
lieve you have reaſon to complain of me. 
Adelaide bluſhed at theſe words, caſt down 
her eyes, aud remained ſilent. Why will 
| you not inform me, ſaid the Mazrchionels, 
what injury I have done you? What, Ma- 
dame, faid Adelaide at laſt, you have then 
ſeen that letter with which I reproach my- 

| ſelf ; 
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feif; I am not yet certain of the motives that 
engaged me to write it, but I doubt not I 
did wrong, ſince I fee I have given you un- 
did I got know your heart when I might have 
conquered the propenſion of mine! Why 
did you prefer Madame de Gerſay to me ? 
Your confidence had ſtopped the progreſs of 
my inclinations; you would have been happy, 
and I ſhould have beheld your felicity with- 
out envy. Mad me de Gerſay never knew 
my ſecret, returned Adelaide; I was a ſtran- 
ger to your ſentiments, and when chance diſ- 
covered them to me, mine could no longer 
have made me happy ; but let us ſpeak of 
this no more, let us never ſpeak of it. Ah, 
why, ſaid Madame de Creſſy; permit me to 
inſiſt to demand of you, how my conduct 
or my converſation have hurt you ?—Since 
you force me to ſpeak, returned Adelaide, I 
: 15 be- 
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reproach affected me deeply; I loved you 
tenderly, you knew I did ; and I dare aſſure 
you my heart has never changed. I believe 
it, Madame, | believe it, interrupted Adelaide, 
Ido not, I ought not to complain, I reſpect 
the decrees of God, and bleſs thoſe methods 
he has taken to warn me to ſeck in him only 
for that happineſs which without doubt he 
never deſtined me to find in the world. Alas, 
faid Madame de Creſſy, the pleaſures that the 
world offers us are mixed with a cruel alloy 
But, Madame, fince you have deſired I might 
be aſſured of your forgiveneſs, you ſurely be- 
heve you have reaſon to complain of me. 
Adelaide bluſhed at theſe words, caſt down 
her eyes, aud remained ſilent. Why will 
you not inform me, faid the Marchioneſs, 
what injury I have dune you ? What, Ma- 
dame, faid Adelaide at laſt, you have then 
ſeen that letter wich which I reproach my- 
ſelf; 
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feif; 1am not yet certain of the motives that 
engaged me to write it, but I doubt not I 
did wrong, ſince I ſce I have given you un- 
calineſs. Ah, cried the Marchioneſa, why 
did I got know your heart when I might have 
conquered the propenſion of mine! Why 
did you prefer Madame de Gerſay to me ? 
Your confidence had ſtopped the progreſs of 
my inclinations; you would have been happy, 
and I ſhould have beheld your felicity with- 
out envy. Mad1me de Gerſay never knew | 
my ſecret, returned Adelaide; I was a ſtran- 
ger to your ſentiments, and when chance diſ- 
covered them to me, mine could no longer 


have made me happy ; but let us ſpeak of 
this no more, let us never ſpeak of it. Ah, 
why, ſaid Madame de Creſſy; permit me to 
inſiſt to demand of you, how my conduct 
or my converſation have hurt you ?—Since 
you force me to ſpeak, returned Adelaide, I 
5 13 be- 
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believed I was intitled to complain of Madame 
de Raiſel, ſince I learnt from herſelf, that ſhe 
accuſed me of having given proofs of a ſhame- 
ful paſſion, and thought me unworthy the 
addreſſes of a man ſhe adviſed to ſeek for 
happineſs from a more deſerving object. 
Me, cried the Marchioneſs ; could 1 fag —1 
do not comprehend you; — to whom did 1 
ſay ſo ?——Who has told you this horrid un- 
truth ? — Your own letter explained it 
without reſerve. — What letter? —— That 
you wrote to M. de Creſſy, in which--but 
once more let us drop this ſubject; that time 
is forgotten, at leaſt it ought to be: I can- 
nat recal without pain the conte mpt you ex- 
preſſed for a per ſon who had done nothing 
to inſpire you with it ; but believe me, Ma- 
dame, this recollection is free from any re- 
ſentment againſt you. How you embarraſs 
me, {aid the Marchioneſs | I remember to 
| 3 
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15 rites" of e i Bhmonte io loch 
terms as theſe you mention ; but I neither 
underſtand the cauſe of your diſpleaſure, nor 
how the letter wherein I mentioned her could 
have fallen into your hands, as I knew no- 
thing of your inclination for M. de Creſſy 
till long after your departure for Gerſay. 
Adelaide was fo cloſely preſſed ſhe could no 
longer refuſe to explain herſelf ; ſhe gave the 
Marchioneſs a detail that was but too ex- 
act ; and concluded by giving her reaſon to 
believe it was ſhe who had informed M. 
de Creſſy that Madame de Raiſel was 
his unknown correſpondent. Adelaide's 
narration, ſo conformable in facts, but 
fo different in circumſtances from that the 
Marquis had given her, diſcovered at once to 
Madame de Creſly, all the falſhood of her 
huſband, and gave her the bittereſt grict. 
r 

14 gled 
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gled tears with thoſe the ſaw her ſhed. The 
Marchioneſt 8 fate ſeemed to her ſtill more 
deplorable than that which had conſined ber 
in a cloiſter. They took leave of each other 
with all the marks of a tender friendſhip ; 
and the charming recluſe rejoiced ſhe had never 
taſted a happineſs, which one moment might 
have changed into the deepeſt diſtreſs : 
She lamented her whoſe felicity ſhe had en- 
vied ; and ſheltered for ever from thoſe cruel 
ſtorms that tore the Marchioneſs's heart, ſhe 
congratulated herſcit on the b ee ſhe 
had made. 


MADAME de Creſſy returned to Paris in a 
profound melancholy, which reflexica only 
increaſed, and which nothing could diſſipate. 
A thouſand times ſhe repented ſhe had ever 
ſought, this fatal explication ; the tender 


paſſion of M. de Creſſy, that ſecret love which 
| had 
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had made him ſacrifice Adelaide to the hopes 
of one day poſſeſſing Madame de Raiſel, that 
pleaſure ſhe felt in reflefting that there was a 
time when he adored her, in hoping it might 
yet return, all was ſwallowed up in the dread- 
ful certainty of having been deceived. She 
faw in the Marquis a proud man, whom in- 
tereſt and ambition guided, who had pre- 
ferred her only for the ſplendor of her for- 
tune. Thoſe tender careſſes, thoſe flatter- 
ing tranſports ſhe had ſo often pleaſed herſelf 
vith having excited, even the joy he ſcemed 
to feel in them, all was falſe ; ſhe did nos 
n exfjoy the faricfabiicn of inegiaing his 
tranſports had beenever real, or that his hap- 
pineſs had for one moment depended on her 
will: She thought the neglect he had ſhewn 
her was natural to him ; ſhe imagined he was 
fo far from conquering his deſires at preſent, 

he 
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he only abandoned himſelf to his inclination, 
and indulged his newer deſires, or his more 
charm of her life, was now regarded only as 2 
fantaſtic dream, from which it was dreadful 
to awake. But why had the Marquis wept 
at her feet? Did his tears flow from re- 


morſe? Of what importance was this ? It 
was not from love ; it was not the return of 
a heart that had once been hers; M. de 
Creſſy was not poſſeſſed of thoſe virtues ſhe 
had loved in him; the object of her admira- 
tion merited only her indifference or her con- 
tempt ; the moment ſhe made this ſad diſco- 
very was the laſt of her repoſe. 


Mapau de Creſſy could not conceal her 
viſit to Adclaide from Mademoilclle de Ber- 
neil; but in acquainting her, that what ſhe had 
heard from her had greatly affected her, ſhe 

had 
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had not meniioned what that information was. 
She wiſhed not to leſſen M. de Creſſys cha- 
rater, and far from diſcovering his vices to 
the eyes of others, wiſhed it were poſſible to 
hide them from her own. 


Hon TEns1A could not but know ſhe had 
been on the point of being ſacrificed ; ſhe re- 
turned with a heart full of reſentment, which 
her juſt ſuſpicions could not but increaſe ; ſhe 
concluded ſhe would Joſe M. de Creily it he a 
again felt that returning fondneſs for the Mar- 
chivneſs, which embelliſhes all the charms of 
the object that inſpires it, re-animates the 
fire of love, and reſtores to it its firſt ardour ; 
ſhe could not bear the thoughts of loſing her 
power, and fearcd to become the victim of a 


M. pz Creſſy was not more at eaſe; diſ- 
goſted with the haughtineſs of Mademoiſelle 
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de Berneil, wearied with a commerce into 


which the love of pleaſure only had engaged 

him, he was buGed during Madame de Creſſy; 
abſence, in contriving how to get free from 
Hortenſia without betraying her ſecret, which 
he could not reſolve to acquaint the Mar- 
chioneſs with; he was ſenfible of the impru- 
dence he had almoſt committed, and would 
not expoſe Mademoiſelle de Berneil to the 
reſentment of a woman who had ſo much 
cauſe to hate her; he was preparing himſeli 
to manage this affair with all the delicacy it 
required, when the return of the one and the 
other quite changed the diſpoſition of his 
mind. Hortenſia aſſumed all the haughtineſs 
of a girl who believes herſelf offended : The 
melancholy air of the Marchioneſs, and the 
viſit ſhe had made at Chelles, made him 


apprehenſive ſhe was too well inſtrufted for 
their common happineſs. This fear ſhut his 
heart 
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| heart againſt the tender ſentiments that in- 
clined him towards her : He avoided Hor- 
tenſia, and ſhunned 1n explanation with the 
Marchioneſs: He could not look on two wo- 
men who loved him, without diſcovering in 
their faces the appearance of reproach ; he 
ſoaght in the world for thoſe amuſements he 
had once found at home: His houſe by degrees 
became diſguſtful to him, and it was not long 
| before he gave over appearing there, 


THouGH Madame de Creſſy no longer be- 
felt, he could not ſupport the pain his abſence 
gave her : Nothing could accuſtom her to it ; 
that houſe once ſo delightful to her, ſeemed 
now a frightful deſart, ſince ſhe no longer 
beheld there the dear cauſe of all her in- 
quietudes, 


Napa 
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Mapauz d'Elmonte, whom other affairs 
had engaged, ſeemed to have forgot the incli- 
nation ſhe had for M. de Creſſy; but ſee - 
ing him begin to appear again in the world 
with an air of diſcontent and indifference, 
that ſeemed to indicate the violent fondneſs 
he had pretended for his wife was on the de- 
cline, or perbaps already extinguiſhed, ſhe 
ns deſirous to try if he would yet reſiſt her 
advances. | | 


Tux inclination ſhe had for him was with- 
out jealouſy and without delicacy, and every 
time was equaliy proper to renew and ſatisfy it. 


Tus intereſt ſhe began to take in M. de 
Creſſy made her deſirous to know how his 
affairs ſtood at home; and as it eaſy with the 
aſſiſtance of money and ſervants to diſcover 
every thing of this kind, if one can be mean 
enough to employ ſuch low methods to get 


at 
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at the ſecrets of others, Madame d'Flmonte 
was ſoon informed of Hortenſia : intrigue 
with the Marquis, their place of rendezvous, 
and _—— 
tween them. 


_ CHARMED With theſe diſcoveries, ſhe be- 
lieved herſelf fure of the Marquis ; and 
changiog the plan of her attacks, by ſhew- 
| ing him ſhe was acquainted with all that paſ- 
ſed in his mind, ſhe diſcovered only ſenti- 
ments of friendſhip and regard : By this con- 
duct ſhe excited his curioſity ; he could not 
imagine how ſhe had found out a ſecret he 
believed himſelf maſter of. The defire he 
| had to be informed of this engaged him to 
ſee her, and attach himſelf to her. The 
able Madame d'Elmonte gave him to under- 
Rand, there were perſons it was impoſſible to 


ore had deen once acquainted with ; the 
c vent 
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events of whole life could never be indiffer- 
ent ; who we love to think of, and to ob- 
ſerve the impulſes of their heart, without 
even hoping to be one day the arbiter of 


THe men accuſe us of believing every thing 
that flatters our vanity ; but what vanity can 
equal theirs on this point? M. de Creſſy was 
perſuaded Madame d' Elmonte had always 
loved him ; he took her coquettry, and the 
| bold attempts it had inſpired, for the vio- 
| lence of a paſſion ſhe was not able to reſtrain: 
He admired her conſtancy ; he thought gra- 
titude due to a tenderneſs no time had been 

able to deſtroy; and whether by choice, by 
complaiſance, or merely to pals the time, he 
pave himſelf up to this new amuſement. 
This intrigue ſoon blazed in the eyes of the 


world, with all the indecency with which 
Madame 
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Wrzn Mademoiſelle de Berneil was con-> 
vinced Madame d'Elmonte ſupplied her place - 
in M. de Creſly's heart, ſhe could not conceal 
all the marks of the moſt violent rage z the 
contrived to meet with him, and loaded him 
with reproaches ; but far from regaining Mis 
heart by her outrageous paſſion, ſhe deprived 
herſelf for ever of it, and had the mortification 
to ſee herſelf totally abandoned... | 


| Ha who a few months before had placyd 
all his happines in pleaſing ber, now gane 
her up without remorſe to tears, regret, and 
ſhame, more difficult to bear than misfortune. 
Mademoiſelle de Berneil had failed in what 


ed to gratitude, to friendſhip, to duty, 
| and 
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and to herſelf 
= : But had M. de Creſſy done her 
no injury Is nothing due to a woman 
one 


has loved, 
n 
ever levity may treat this = 


however common the contemptible cuſtom 
— creduli 4 
man, nr 
__— ae 
ue Khan" LI 
wr uk pie Aber 5 
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Had he _ eren | ds 
| he it by his officious 
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afterwards, 2 his deſires only to 
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| Howzvzn Mademoiſelle de Berneil might 
be to blame, her ſituation at M. de Cref- 
tyr entitled her to teſpect ; the need the 
had of a retreat deſerved the utmoſt regard ; 
was it for him to ſeduce a girl who lived un- 
der his protection ? Ought he afterwards to 
have uſed her with cruelty? O ye who make 
fo barbarous a return for the favours you ro- 
ceive, how dare you complain when they are 
refuſed you Þ 


ln the violence of her firſt tranſports Hor- 
tenſia was tempted to diſcover all to Madame 
de ny. and to excite her reſentment againſt 
arival, and a perfidious huſband, whoſe mor- 
tifying preference ought to diſguſt her: But 
what could ſhe expect from this ſtep ? The 
Marchioneſs -was not formed to feel the fu- 
rious tranſports of reſentment ; and fill lefs 

to make others dread the eſſect of them. 
K 2 Here 
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Ir had received a wound no. time could 


ful every day ; but far from aſfuming that 
mortified air grief gives the countenance, ſhe | 
forced herſelf to appear compoſed ; and as ſhe 
never ſpoke of M. de Creſſy, nobody was of- 
man 1 infores heron the ridicule 
to which he expoſed himſelf. 


F Our day when ſhe was going to dine in 
fuburds, Her potion gave a laſh with his 
„p in the mid" of a crowd of children, 


Who were at 'phay and oped up the fe, 
„de of them fell ambogſt the Horkes feet 


Madame 
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Madame de Creſly, who ſaw this, gave a 

ay: They. Nopped in time, and the d 

was taken up without hurt. The Marchi- 
 oneſs, alarmed at this accident, had come 
| down from her coach, cauſed them to bring 
the child to her, and while ſhe careſſed the 
little innocent, was ſo affected, on thinking 
ſhe had almoſt been the cauſe of its death, 
that ſhe ſeemed ready to faint. The mother 
of the child, who had received ſome marks 
of her liberality, invited her into her houſe 
to recover her fright, and was officious in of- 
ſering her all the aſſiſtance ſhe could. The 
apartment this woman ſhewed her into, was 
furniſhed in ſo magnificent and expenſive a 
taſte, that Madame de Creſſy was aſtoniſhed 
how a perſon of her mean appearance came 
be ſo ladged ; The woman faw ber fur- 
-K3 rn, 
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prize, and acknowledged the houſe belonged 
to a lord of the court, who had ordered it to 
be furniſhed as ſhe ſaw, and had hired it 
about a year ago to receive a young perſon he 
had married, notwithſtanding her want of 
fortune, and whoſe marriage was Hil a ſecret. 
Madame de Creſſy went afterwards into the 
garden, which conſiſted only of four thickets 
and a fine parterre of flowers. As ſhe was 
Nooping to pull one of them, ſhe ſaw ſome- 
what glittering on the ground ; ſhe took 
notice of it to the woman who had followed 
Her, and pointed to the place where it lay: 
The miſtreſs of the houſe having taken it up, 
noſooner ſaw it was a ſeal than ſhe diſcovered 
all the demonſtrations of an extravagant joy 
the tuld the Marchioneſs it belonged to the 
nobleman ſhe had mentioned; that he had 
cauſed it to be carefully looked for, and ſeem- 


£0" Extremely uncaſy when it could not be 
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| found. Madame de Creſly, who thought = 
loſs of this nature did not deſerve ſo much 
concern, was curious to look at the ſeal 3 
the took it, and hardly had ſhe caſt her eyes 
© on it, than ſhe turned pale: She knew the 
| lane which was very rare; and her arma 
graven on it, left her no room to doubt to 
whom this houſe belonged. The idea of 
finding herſelf in a place whither he went to 
avoid her, and meet another, gave her ſo 
much inquictude, that in croſſing the apart- 
ment to reach her coach, ſhe was obliged to 
throw herſelf on a ſeat, and give vent to a 
flood of tears ſhe could no longer reſtrain. 


* WaiLt ſhe was lamenting a diſcovery that 
made way for others ſtill more diſagreeable, 
| Madame d'Elmonte, who was to fup 8. lit 
beyond this in the ſame ſuburb, happening to 


pals the houſe, which ſhe knew perſectiy well, 
K 4 and 
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and ſeeing a coach and ſeveral valets in the 
creſſx livery, concluded that the Marquis, in 
place of being at Verſailles, as ſhe had ſuppoſed, 
had made up his peace with Mademoiſelle de 
Berneil, for whom ſhe. knew this houſe was 
hired, and was now actually with her: full 
of this idea, and not once refleting he 
never went to this place with ſo numerous an 
attendance, ſhe thought it would be extremc- 
ly pleaſing to ſurprize them together, and 
ſee what face Mademoiſelle de Berneil would 
put on this adventure; ſhe ſtopped her coach, 
ind alighting, knocked herſelf at the door 
with a vivacity that never forſook her. It was 
opened, fic entered; and never was furprire 
equal to that of theſe two perſons, who ſo 
little expected to meet each other. 


| Mabiue de Creffy no ſooner beheld Ma- 
dame d Hmoate, than the concluded ſhe had 
8 3 
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come thither to meet the Marquis; ſhe was 
bo frightened at the thoughts of ſeeing him, 
that ſhe roſe with precipitation, and was 
hurrying out ; but her ſtrength failed her, 
and the fell back on her ſeat, unable to pro- 
nounce a word. Madame d'Elmonte, whoſe 
| Lively imagination had been buſy all this 
while, had the idea of an adventure in all its 
circumſtances already in her brain ; and 


ſpeaking of what ſhe ſuppoled had hap- 
pened ; What Madame, ſays ſhe, have you 
thoſe baby fits? You are come here to ſur- 
prize a diſſembling traytor, and quarrel with 
your rival? But what! tears, deſpondency ! - 
ah, good God! who would have believed 
you ſo weak ? But whathas then happened ? 
Where is the Marquis ? What have you done 
with Hortenſia? Is ſhe ſent back to her c- 
vent? What were the circumſtances of your 
Sorting ? 


Marane 
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Mapa un de Creſſy underſtood nothing of 
all this : Madame d'Elmonte's boldneſs diſ- 
guſted her; but the name of Hortenſia intro- 
duced into theſe queſtions augmented her 
ſurprize; ſhe could not determine what to 
anſwer. By what accident, Madame, ſaid 
ſhe at laſt, do I ſee you here? Why do! 
endeavour to pry into ſecrets I can have no 
ſort of motive to intruſt you with? Why do 
you ſuppoſe Hortenſia in a convent ? What 
reaſon can I have to part with my friend ? 
Does ſhe know this houſe belongs to M. de 
Creſly ? Is it to her he intruſts ſuch ſecrets ? 
And what am I tounderſtand by your enquir- 
iog in what manner we parted ? 


Iconvess, ſaid Madamed'Elmonte, you raiſc 
myadmiration ; nothing can be more ridiculous 
than the tenderneſs you ſhew for the reputation 
of a girl that returns all your benefits with the 
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| backeſt ingratitude: who after having robbed 
you of your huſband's heart, baniſhes him 
from your houſe with her ill humour. To 
pretend ignorance of her being the Marquis's 
miſtreſs, to deny that you either found ber 
here, or atleaſt expected her, is ſurely Madame 
carrying your generoſity as far as it can go. 
Mapa de Crefly, diſpleaſed both with 
Madame d'Elmonte's diſcourſe and manner, 
treated as ſcandal every thing ſhe faid of 
Mademoiſelle de Berneil ; bot Madame d El- 
monte, reſolved to convince her ſhe ſpoke 
only the truth, called the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, who had retired ; and ſhewing her a 
box ſhe had taken from M. de Creſſy, the 
opened it, and by means of a ſpring, dif- 
covered a portrait hid under the lid, and 
| ordered her to declare if that was not the 
picture of the young lady for whom ber 


| houſe had becn taken: The woman, over-awed 
with 
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with Madame * man · 
mer, confeſſed all. 
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5 WHAT a moment was this for Madame 
| de Creſly i Betrayed by the object of her love. 
and by that of her tendereſt friendſhip, her 
misfortune diſcovered to her by a perſon who 
ſeemed to enjoy it, who took a pleaſure in 
ſeeing her tears flow, a woman who ſhe caſily 
ſaw was conducted thither by a fit of jealouſy, 
could any ſituation be more deplorable ian 
hers! ? 

Sun roſe togoaway ; and turning towards 
Madame d'Elmonte ! Ah! Madame, faid he, 
how could M. de Creſſy make you the confi · 
dante of ſoodious an intrigue ? How could he 
ſacrifice the object of it, and diſcover what ſo 
miny reaſons obliged him to conceal ? Ah, 
why did you diſcover to me fo dreadful a ſe- 


cet! At what price have you purchaſed it? 
Alas 
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Alas, had any one told me an hour ago I was 
happy, I ſhould have thought it a cruel irony | 
yet I was ſo, when I compare what I then 
felt to what 1 fuffer now, In ending theſe 
d'Elmonte; afſured that a woman fo well 
acquainted with the Marquis, was not a m- 
ple confidante. 


Tus Marchionels believed ſhe had already 
ſuffered all the pains that a tender paſſion, 
il requited, can occaſion ; the thought chat 
20 be no more beloved, to be aſſured ſhe had 
been deceived, were evils that could ſuffer no 
of a jealouſy that leaves no room for doubt ; 
the knew not what it was to be certain of 
the treachery of an ingrate, of the happineſs 
of « rival, who-enjoysonr pains, whoſe plen- 
fores we exaggerate, and paint her contionally 
in thewidft of delights which we regret, bur 
| 8 
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do not hope ever to enjoy again: Ah, when 
an infidel returns to us anew, when he re- 
ſtores to us his heart, can he give us back 
that inexpreſſible charm attached to pre- 
ference ! It has been faid we pardon much to 
thoſe we love ; but can we long love him 


whom we have need to pardon ? 


Mapans de Creſſy returned home, op- 
preſſed with a melancholy that deprived her 
of ſtrength to ſupport herſelf. She enquired 

if Mademoiſelle de Berneil was there ; and 
being informed ſhe was abroad, ordered one 
of her women not to allow her to enter her 
woman ſhewed on receiving this order, ſur- 
priſed the Marchioneſs; ſhe- would know the 
| reaſon of it, and underſtood, by what ſhe 
ſaid, nobody in the Hotel was ignorant of 
what had happened. Mademoiſelle de Ber- 


neil was bated by Madame de Creſſy s people, 
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nts cncdicd ts ach 
_ they looked on Mademoiſelle de Berneil as 
the cauſe of all that uneaſineſs ſhe could not 
always conceal. This intelligence affefted 
the Marchioneſs ; Juſt heaven ! cried the, is 
this the fruit of the union ſo much deſired, 
which ſcemed to have raiſed me to the height of 
happineſs, rejected by an ingrate, betrayed by 
her I ſo tenderly protected ! Unhappy in my 
family, am I an odject of pity to my ſer- 
vants ? She recommended ſecrecy to the wo- 
nan; and too certain ſhe had been the ſport 
of two perfidious wretches, abandoned her- 
ſelf to all the bitterneſs of deſpair. Next 
day, though ſhe found herſelf extremely bad, 
the ſet out early in the morning, accompanied 
only by two of her women, for an eſlate 


the had about ten leagues from Paris. It was 
here ſhe conſidered her preſent ſituation, aud 
her future proſpects with attention. 

| 5 Tui 


©... 

Tuts woman, ſo amiable, ſo admired, the 
happy poſſeſſor of whom excited ſo much 
envy, whoſe lot was ſo ſplendid before ſbe 
knew. M. de Creſſy, at preſent, ſunk with 
grief, ſaw nothing but misfortunes before 
her. That tenderneſs ſhe could not extin- 
guiſh, was now a ſource of deſpair. She 
tried to find ſome reſource againſt the evils 
that oppreſſed her, from religion and philoſo- 
phy ; but what can reaſon do againſt a paſſion 
that tyrannizes over us, that is interwoven 
with our being, that fills up and abſorbs all 
our ideas ? 


Lixe a young child, who, though fur- 
rounded by a tkoafand toys, has no pleaſure 
but in one; if this is taken from him, he 

weeps, cries, throws away or breaks in pieces 


all the reſt ; our heart, fixed on one object 
it prefers, it dotes on, diſdains every happineſs 


1 

beſides, Ah, what is any happineſs, com- 
pared to a love one believes mutual ? What 
can be expected from time, and the return of 
reaſon ? A melancholy languor, an inſfipid' 
ranquillity, a frightful void, a thouſand times 
more dreadful to a mind endned with ſenſi- 
bility, than all thoſe bitter pains ſentiment 
can make it feel. 


NoTw1THSTANDING Madame d'Elmonte's 


want of conſideration, ſhe felt ſome regret at 
what had paſſed; ſhe ſpoke nothing of it to 
M. de Creſſy. When he returned from Ver- 


failles he was informed the Marchioneſs was 


in the country. As ſhe was building at that 
place, ſhe was frequently there; he was ſar- 
prized Hortenſia was not with her; but gave 
no great attention to this novelty. Made- 
' moiſeile de Berneil was uneaſy at it; but the 
_ —o_— 
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things the deſtined for them ; (be was not ſo 
fad as uſudl ; the reſolution ſhe had taken 
edlided her heart, dtd gave freedom > her 
ſpirits; ſhe gave Mademoiſelle de Berneil u 
nen don 5 There, Medemoiſelle, ſaid the; pres 
ſeaclag it to her, keep carefully this preſfenr, 
which I beg of you to accept; it will bring ts 
your remembrance an cvent, that may foree 
you to reflect, and perhaps awake in your heart 
thoſe ſentiments I wiſh you have not for ever 
enn 
de had ended, the ordered the Marquis (at 
whatever hour be came home) might be told 
the defired to ſpeak to him. At midnight 
ſhe called for tea, it was brought, ſhe fat 
down and poured a cup, into which ſhe thiew 
4 powder, telling Mademoiſelle de Bernell f 
Mid Bern affured it would procure he fut? 
Refer if on the table to let it infuſe, If 
* ode o'clock whe the Miu came 
1 2 home, 
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home, he went immediately to Madame de 
Creſſy's chamber, and found ber talking 
quietly with Mademoiſelle de Berneil. The 
Marchioneſs roſe to receive him; -Hor- 
teaſis offered to withdraw, but the prevent- 
ed-her; Stay, Mademoiſelle, ſaid ſhe, nothing 
will paſs here you ooght not to witneſs. 
Having ſeated herſelf, ſhe begged N. de Creſſy 
to Ell up the cup ſhe was yet to take, and 
reach it her, he did ſo; the Marchioneſs re- 
ceived It from his hands with a look full of 
meaning had he underſtood it, and told him 
: ſhe was charmed he had preſented It to her. 
As ſhe wanted to gain time, ſhe ſpoke of ſc- 
ber == 
ee ee eee 1 
am going to acquaint you, Monſieur, faid ſhe, 
why 1 wiſhed to fee and ſpeak with you, 
This wing 9 Bute <fine, epi tes. od 
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M. vx Creſſy. amazed at this language, fixed 
his eyes on ber; he faw (he expeſted an an - 
fwer, and begged her to explain what ſhe had 
faid with all the cagerneſs of extreme inquie. 


tpde. Log are aþoyt to loſe for ever, Mon- 
ieur, returned the Marchioneſs, a friend 
Whole heart you never knew; I dare believe 
you would have uſed it with lefs ſeverity, 
could you have judged of the ſentiment that 
attached it to you. This friend has been 
deceived, negletted, abandoned, and betray- 
& by yoy; you have ated by ber as if the 
had been no waxy intereſted in you, 1 do 


nat with you, te, regret ber ſo moch as that 
the remembrance of her may diſturb the tran- 
Wilier of your life; but 1 will not thiok ſo 
rr 


ferepd 0. 
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Ha Geh! O beavens! what bare 50 
aa | Who, whaſc death ! cried the Marquis, 
dlrated with fear : Is is paſible, Madame! 
<--Q, baniſh the dreadful ſuſpicion — 


e 
plied Madame de Creſſy coldly, they cannot now 
impeſe on me; I knaw you too well, but 3 
will not complain, all isover. 1 long believed 
| all the happineſs I enjoyed, and all the bla 
fings that ſurrounded me, flowed from you; 
that Ylaſion is fled, for ever fed; but from 
that hand once fo dear, I have received what 
will terminate a life become uſeleſi, and even 
odious ta me, fince I am certain TI an ns 


khager make you happy. 


e 
eb, he ded get up wo fend for abs 


ſiſtance ; 


cCeonjured her to receive all the affiſtance he 
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diſtreſs, his terror, hardly left him the uſe 
of reaſon: He threw hitnſelf into Madame 
de Creſly's arms, he preſſed her in bis, he 


could procure her; ſhe would accept of none; 
ſhe endeavoured to compoſe him: Spare, ſaid 
the.to him, theſe uſeleſs cares; do not make 
4 troubleſome clamour; in a few moments 
1 — can fave me; [ 


. e dee 
the Marquis, melting into tears? How could 
what baniſhed me from you Could the fear | 
of having offenJed you too much prevent me 
Why durſt I not confide-in your goodnchs ? 

pr ye this dreadfut 


9 ſcene, 
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ſcene, ſaid he, turuing . to, Mademoilclle' de 
Berneil, who was motionleſs with aſtoniſh- 
ment; ean you appear | before her with chat 
barbarous tranquillity ? Be gone, Madame; be 
gone: What buſineſs have you here2-Ah, 
| that you had never entered * dats: 


wean as Madame de e = 
the Marquis faid affetted her: Ah, de not 
mortify a girl already too unhappy, ſaid the 
to him; do not add to the reproaches the, 
ought to make herſelf; you have puniſhed 
her enough. I forgive you both; forgive me 
the pains I now occaſion you. Compole, 
yourſelf, do not take from me the {wect con»! 
ſolatiĩon of believing that I leave you happy. 
The people the Marquis had feat for now! 
entered; the Marchioneſs yielded to his preſ- 
her, but all was ineffeftua!. He claſped her 

147 in 
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bs his arms, be bathed her with tears; be 
Live, Madame, faid he, live to find in me 
8 friend, a lover, a huſband who zdores yon. 
His cee, and paſſionare expreſſions, re- 
animated Madame de Creſſy, a lively colour 
baniſhed her paleneſs; her ſweet and charm- 
ing features refatned all their luſtre; Joy 
ſpatkled from her eyes. I die content, ſaid 
the, firice 1 die in you urms, hondutred by 
your forrows, and bathed with your tears. 
Ah, fold me, fol# me in theſe arms, once the 
temple of bliſs to the poor unfortunate who 
could not lire and fee herſelf baniſhed from 
ſom/; may ic open and 'receive my parting 
ſoul! She now loſt all fenſadony; nothing 
could recover her from the ſtupor into which = 
— aw oled 5 gp- th 
| P of deach. 
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Tarr were obliged to force fram M. de 
Creſſy's arms all that now remained of -» 
woman ſo amiable, and ſo worthy of his love, 
from whom be would not ſeparate when all 
| his tenderneſs was uſcleſs to her. They 
forced him from her, and from this ſcene of 
deach ir was neceſfary to watch him to 
preſerve him from the effects of his fury. 
A dangerous fever and violent tranſports 


brought him to the gates of the tomb ; he 
raved, and during his delirium called out 


to ſave him from two furies who tore the 
Marchioneſs's heart and his. Reſtored to 
himſelf, and his health re-eſtabliſhed, he ne- 
ver ſaw again Horteaſia, nor Madame d'El- 
monte; the one forgot him, the other return- 
ed to her retreat to deplore a friend ſhe 
could never forget, and weep over crimes ſhe 
could never pardon herſclf. 


M. vs 


hide ſacrificed for his ſake, Madame de Ka. 
| n his arms, were for ever preſent to 
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